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CWill you be one of the 48? 


Typewriting students from Maine to California have responded 
eagerly to the plan for inviting to the International Typewiting 
Contest at New York, State Typewriting Champions winning 
on the Underwood. Indications of the intense interest and spirit 
of competition that have been aroused are pouring in daily and it 
seems that almost every school is determined to be represented. 


There is no limit to the record that you can establish—human 
fingers have yet to equal the speed of the Underwood. 


Start to practice now on your Underwood and perhaps the 
enviable opportunity of representing your school as state 
champion at the International Typewriting Contest in New 
York will be yours. 


UNDERWOOD 
The Machine of Champions 
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“Educating the Reporting 


HE shorthand reporter 
Tacs with varied and 
diverse subjects, and in 
addition to his skill as a 
shorthand writer he must 


possess good judgment and 


common sense. He must 
have a general knowledge, 
superficial though it may be, 
of the terms and phrases 
used in the sciences, to the 
end that he may correctly 
report the testimony of 
expert witnesses testifying 
under oath on scientific sub- 
jects. 

This is not intended as a 
dissertation on the general 
requirements of the reporter. 


Profession” 
By William Ballinger 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Our Reporter's Department edi- 
tor is repeatedly reminding our 
readers of the duty incumbent 
on successful reporters to help 
their fellow writers—to pass on 
to the profession bits of helpful 
information that have come to 
them in their experience—te dis- 
cuss their problems and the solu- 
tions they have arrived at for 
the benefit of reporters in gen- 
eral and writers ambitious to 
join the reporting ranks. This 
contribution by Mr. Ballinger, 
read before the Southwest Re- 
porters’ Convention ot Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, last year, is given 
here with the hope that it will 
point an easier and safer path 
for beginners through the mases 
of medical testimony, and add 
another reporter's “aye” to Mr. 
Gurtler’s urgence for better-pre- 
pered writers. 
—EpirTor. 


and the results which may, 
with reasonable certainty, 
follow such injuries. The 
doctors called by defendant, 
of course, modify and con- 
tradict plaintiff's medical 
experts and endeavor to ex- 
plain that the alleged injuries 
result from natural causes, 
or that they are grossly 
exaggerated by plaintiff's 
experts, thereby hoping to 
lessen the amount, if any, 
of the verdict in favor of 
the plaintiff. Frequently in 
murder cases, where one of 
the defenses is insanity at 
the time of the commission 
of the act, psychiatrists in 











My purpose is to discuss only one single 
phase of the necessary qualifications of the 
reporter, namely, the medical requirements. 

In certain criminal cases and at all times 
in personal injury and malpractice suits from 
six to ten medical experts are placed on the 
witness stand, and in the reply to questions 
of counsel they detail at great length the 
nature and character of plaintiff’s injuries 


large numbers are called to testify as to the 
sanity or insanity of the defendant. The 
same is true in will cases where the mental 
capacity of the testator to make a will is one 
of the issues in the case. 


OME of the younger and less experienced 
reporters seem to dread attempting to 
report testimony of medical witnesses. Per- 
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sonally, I like to report medical men, for 
the reason that the testimony of such wit- 
nesses when correctly reported and tran- 
scribed reads well, and gives a full and clear 
exposition of the findings ascertained by the 
doctors; while the evidence given by lay wit- 
nesses at times is incongruous and very 
incoherent. 

We all know that testimony of witnesses 
in general, as preserved in bills of exceptions, 
depositions, and statements, is not a literary 
production. To do this work with satisfac- 
tion to the reporter and his client requires 
considerable preliminary preparation. A rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Latin and Greek gram- 
mar is most helpful; and those who aspire 
to become professional reporters should at 
least have a high school education where 
these studies are taught. 

The shorthand reporter must keep abreast 
of the times and keep well informed on cur- 
rent events. His mind should be a store- 
house of general information on many sub- 
jects and this knowledge will enable him to 
render better service. 

I suggest a careful study of anatomy, which 
comprises general anatomy, growth and de- 
velopment of the body, osteology, naming and 
describing in detail the skeleton—consisting 
of two hundred bones, the spine, skull, thorax, 
brain, and lower extremities; the articula- 
tions; muscles and fasciae; the arteries; the 
veins; the lymphatics; the nervous system, 
the brain, cranial nerves, spinal nerves, organs 
of sense; viscera, organs of digestion and 
their appendages; organs of voice and res- 


TENTATIVE PROPOSED COURSE 


FIRST HALF (2 
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piration; surgical anatomy and the landmark 
medical and surgical. 

I am using Gray’s Anatomy, which is a 
standard textbook used by medical students 
and a perusal of this great work will give 
the reporter a vast amount of information on 
the structures of the body. An unabridged 
dictionary of medicine, biology, and allied 
sciences is an indispensable reference book 
which should be in the hands of every re- 
porter. I suggest that if opportunity offers 
before the trial of a case in which consider- 
able medical testimony is likely to be intro- 
duced (and it can be ascertained before the 
trial) the reporter would do well, and it 
would greatly facilitate his work, if he would 
read up on the subjects likely to be encow 
tered in the evidence, thus preparing himsel{ 
for the ordeal. 

The medical dictionary I am using is by 
George M. Gould, A.M., M.D., and is entitled 
“An Illustrated Dictionary of Medicine, B 
ology and Allied Sciences.” It comprises 
1,633 pages. Another good medical dictio 
ary is Dunglison’s “Medical Lexicon.” 

The reporter should also study a manual of 
chemistry, and a system of surgery by some 
good author, and such other textbooks as are 
used in medical colleges. It would also be 
helpful to read copies of the American Jou 
nal of Medicine. 


HE committee on Professional Educati 

{Southwest Reporters’ Association] has 
outlined a tentative course of studies, and | 
leave given by Mr. R. T. Russ, chairman oi 
that committee, I hereby quote the same: 


IN MEDICAL WORK 


hours) 


ANATOMY 


Bones, joints and muscles, 
Circulatory system (manikin) 
Respiratory system (manikin) 


demonstration of actual 


bones and skull and use of manikin 


Digestive system (manikin), consideration of foods 


Nervous system (models and manikin) 


Organs of special sense (models and manikin) 


Glands of internal secretion (manikin) 


SECOND HALF (2 hours) 
SuRGERY 


Fractures, dislocations, and other traumatism 


Operating-room technic, anesthesia, x-rays and surgical processes and instruments 


Technic of the principal operations 


(psychiatry) 


General symptomatology 


Kraepelin's classification and consideration of each group 


Theory of psychoanalysis 
Malingerers, criminals, and mental defectives 


(pathology) 


Bacteriology and parasitology 
Gross and microscopic pathology 
Post-mortem examination 


(miscellaneous) 


Histories, physical examination, diagnosis, etc. 


Materia medica, pharmacology, and therapeutics 


Hospitals organization and routine 
NOTE: 


Anatomy is to be stressed and taught mainly by actual demonstration 


Collateral 


reading to be assigned to cover topics which can be grasped without actual demonstration. 
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This is an ambitious program, which will 
greatly elevate the profession of the short- 
hand reporter and place him on a par with 
other learned professions. Until we reach 
this high stage of perfection I trust that the 
suggestions I have endeavored to set out in 
this paper will be helpful and beneficial to 
the fraternity. 

I cannot resist the temptation to quote, 
in closing, a paragraph from an article 

h appeared in The Tennessee Mason: 


Selling 
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“Know that you have a mission in life; 
that your work is important; that the world 
needs you; that you must do your best. Be 
alive with the fact that there is something 
in you—something that the world wants— 
something you can do which is really worth 
while. Be alive with the best that is in you; 
thus you will always look your best; you 
will be judged according to your full worth; 
and whatever you merit or deserve will be- 
come your own.” 


the Squeal 


By Harry Botsford 


In “Business” 
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Results of the Error Contest 


E have found, we believe, the ideal 
contest for the exercise of the think- 


ing machinery. On the whole, we 
think that the Error Contest announced in the 
December number of the Gregg Writer was 
the finest exercise yet devised for the embryo 
secretary and stenographer. The letter— 
though an extreme example—is the sort of 
thing that they in all probability will meet in 
an office. It is a practical exercise on the 
thing that the teacher has been preaching 
since time immemorial—the ability to put on 
your thinking cap, and to keep it on. It is 
easy to transcribe a letter as it is heard or 
dictated, mistakes and all. Sometime we shall 
probably have machines to do that for us, 


a machine 


That is the 


but what we shall never see is 
which will “correct” as it goes. 
function of the secretary. 

It takes just such a contest as this to show 
wherein we are strong or weak in our think- 
ing proclivities. And to judge by many, very 
many, papers, some of us—shall we whisper 
it?—were very weak! Some went through 
the letter with a magnifying glass and found 
two and three hundred “errors”—but over- 
looked the fact that there are not thirty-one 
days in November! 

“Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November.” 

Nobody, as a matter of fact, discovered 

all the errors, and—let us whisper again— 
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there are only twenty-seven legitimate errors 
in the whole letter. There were perhaps many 
more oddities, properly to be ascribed to taste, 
which might possibly be called into question, 
but not important enough to change if you 
were simply revising a letter of your boss. 


The Letter 


Here is the text of the letter set up from 
the original penwritten copy that appeared in 
December—the letter you were to find the 
errors in and tabulate the reasons for cor- 
rection. 


November 31, 1925 


Mr. Richard S. Wheeler Esq, 
94 Franklin Avenue 
East St Louis, Illinois 


My dear Dick— 


I haven't heard from you for some time, and I 
am beginning to wonder if you are still alive. Write 
and tell me all about yourself. 


Marge and I took an automobile trip across the 
continent this summer and it would have done your 
heart good to see how much she enjoyed it. We 
saw all the sights first in New York before we 
started. Standing atop the Woolworth Building we 
surveyed the beauties of the city and gazed in ad- 
miration at the tall buildings towering above wus; 
watching from that advantage point the sun set 
gloriously in Long Island Sound—a truly beautiful 
sight! 


Crossing a marvelous suspension bridge, we drove 


into Jersey City from whence we made our way 
leisurely to Philadelphia, the historic capitol of 
Pennsylvania; visiting there the house in which 


Betsy Ross made the first American flag, and also 
Faneuil Hall where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed and in which now hangs the old Liberty 
Bell. This is the city in which Benjamin Franklin 
lived, and we stopped to see many remembrances of 
that remarkable philosopher and statesman, 


I could not begin to describe in full our trip, 
but some interesting bits do stand out in bold relief 
in my memory. For instance we were wonderfully 
impressed by the Washington Monument and the 
Congressional Library in Washington, to say nothing 
of the wide boulevards of the city, and somewhere 
below the Mason and Dickinson Line—I think it was 
in Baltimore—by the side of a little church almost 
four hundred years old we paused to pay reverence 
at the grave of Frances Scott Key who wrote “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


In Kansas, Marge wandered off and got lost in 
the forest, but except for a fright she was none the 
worst for the experience. If it weren't for the 
telegraph I fear we would have been stranded out 
in the Middle West. I ran short of money and 
had to wire home for more toute d’ suit. As it 
was, the wires were down somewhere along the line 
and it was three days before I received a reply. It 
is too bad wireless is not yet as available for com- 
mercial purposes across the continent as the tele- 
graph or telephone. What an advance that would 


be. I have often heard grandfather, who was living 
in a small village in New York at the time, tell 
how, when they were getting the news of President 
Garfield’s assassination over the telephone, the heavy 
snow broke the wires and they had to wait until 
mext morning’s mail for further information, 
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Well, I am getting as gossipy as an old womar 
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and it is time to call a halt. Write me and t 
me where you went for your vacation. 
Cordially your brother 
Ben 


The Errors Counted 


Only absolute errors of fact, grammar, or 
punctuation, were counted in the final an- 
alysis. They are as follows, in the order in 
which they appear: 


November has but thirty days. 

Mr. and Esquire should not be used together 

There should be a period after “Mr.” 

There should be a period after the abbreviat 

of “Esquire.” 

There should be a period after “St.” 

“My dear” is a formal expression. “Dear Dick” 

would have been better to a brother. 

7 There should be a colon rather than a dash 
after “Dick.” 

8 No buildings tower above the Woolworth Bui! 
ing. It is the tallest building in New York 

9 “Advantage” for 
word. 

10 Long Island 
of Manhattan—the sun 

11 There is no bridge of any kind connecting New 
York City with Jersey City. 

12 “From” should not be used with “whence.” It 
is tautological. 

13. Philadelphia is not the capital of Pennsylva 

14 Faneuil Hall is not in Philadelphia but 
Boston. The Declaration of Independence was 
signed in Carpenter’s Hall (Independence Hal 
The Liberty Bell is in this structure. 

15 There should be a comma after “for instance.” 

16 “Mason and Dickinson Line” for “‘Mason an 
Dixon Line.’ 

17 Francis Scott Key is not buried in Baltimor 

18 There is no church either in Baltimore, or 
Frederick, Maryland, where he is buried, w! 
is “almost four hundred years old.” This se 
tion of the country has not been settled that 
long. 

19 “Frances” for “Francis.” 

20 There should be a comma after “Key.” 

21 There are no forests in Kansas. 

22 There should be a comma after “telegraph.” 

23 “Toute d’ suite” should be “tout de suite.” 

24 There should be a hyphen after “some” at the 
end of the line, connecting it with “where” on 
the succeeding line. 

25 Good English usage requires that the sentence 
“wireless igs not yet as available. as the 
telegraph” should read “wireless is not so avail- 
able ...as the telegraph.” 

26 “What an advance that would be!” requires an 
exclamation mark rather than a period. 

27 President Garfield was assassinated in July, 185! 

(died September 19, 1881). There may possib! 

have been a telephone line at that time, but 

there could not have been snow. 


* env 


au 


“vantage” or some simi! 


Sound is to the north and «¢ 
could not set over 


It was on the basis of these errors that the 
papers were rated. If a contestant questioned 
any more, such “errors” were not counted for 
or against him. If any one contestant had 
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found every one of these twenty-seven errors, 
he would automatically have won first place, 
but no one found them all. 

There were, however, some very fine solu- 
tions. It required a keen eye, an alert brain, 
and a goodly fund of general knowledge to 
turn in papers such as those submitted by the 
winners and many others. It may have been 
hard for a Middle-Westerner to know that 
there is no bridge of any kind connecting 
New York City with Jersey City; but how 
many Easterners can tell you.that Kansas is 
practically all prairie and contains no forests 
in which Marge, however dumb and helpless 
she may have been, could have lost herself? 


Who Won 


First prize of ten dollars goes to Miss 
Hannah W. Ball, of the Humboldt High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. Miss Ball 
found and corrected every error but two— 
and she partially corrected one of them. She 
overlooked error number 25 (as for so) 
and while she corrected the spelling of the 
latter part of the phrase “tout de suite” 
(number 23), yet she overlooked the fact 
that there is not an e¢ in the “tout.” 

Second prize of five dollars was won by 
Miss Martha G. McCready, of Geneva, New 
York. She overiooked errors numbers 11, 
20, and 21—two errors of fact and one of 
punctuation. Everything else she found and 
corrected. 

The five next best solutions, each a winner 
of a Gregg Phrase Book autographed by 
Mr. Gregg, are as follows: 

Miss Maude Crooks, Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Illinois, missed but 4 
errors. They were numbers 12, 22, 24, and 
26—one an error of grammatical construc- 
tion, the other three simply errors of punctu- 
ation. A very fine record! 

Also with four errors was found the paper 
from a teacher who is frequently seen among 
the winners in our contests—Mrs. J. P. 
Peterson, of Humboldt College, Minnvapolis, 
Minnesota. She failed only on errors 6, 13, 
25, and 26. 

Miss Frances L. Armstrong, of the Hum- 
boldt High School (another winner from 
Minneapolis) missed five errors—numbers 7, 
12, 23, 24, and 25. 

Mr. Bert Leach (another “Honorable Men- 
tion” teacher), of Portsmouth High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, found all but six. He 
missed on errors numbers 6, 20, 22, 24, 25, 
and 26—most of them errors of punctuation, 
none of fact. 

Another with but six errors was Miss 
Ruth B. Swartwout, Clinton, New York. 
Miss Swartwout’s oversights were numbers 
7, 12, 17, 20, 24, and 25. 
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Honorable Mentions 


The following are awarded Honorable 
Mention for especially fine papers: 


Martha E. Bowen, Wilby High School, Waterbury, 
Connecticut 

Henry P. Nelson, Chicago, Illinois 

Sister M. Justina, St. Joseph School, Peru, Illinois 

Sister M. Esperie, Heart 
Wayne, Indiana 

Merle V. Hanson, High School, Sharpsville, Indiana 

R. R. Reed, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan 

Biloxi, 


Sacred Academy, Ft 


Sister Mary Catharine, Sisters of Mercy, 
Mississippi 

Mildred Rich, High School, Islip, New York 

Rev. Brother Romeo, Mt. St. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 

J. H. Hardie, Ball High School, Galveston, Texas 

Hilda Mesick, Spangle, Washington 

Dulis C. Anderson, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Charles Academy, 


Some very good clubs were received. These 
are listed under a special head. 


Nature of Omissions 


Well, what was the commonest omission 
in the hundreds of papers submitted? This 
is a most interesting question, but not half 
so interesting as the answer. Error number 
25 proved to be the stumbling block of fully 
95% of the contestants—a little slip of Eng- 
glish construction. Now, turn back for a 
moment to the letter over which you worked 
and note the position of that little “as” stick- 
ing up there “like a sore thumb”—flying the 
flag of distress. It is usually the little, obvi- 
ous things that fool us. Who would think 
that any typing student could overlook error 
number 1, or 2, or 11, for that matter? An- 
other one that escaped the majority was num- 
ber 12. This is such a common error of 
speech that we are not surprised it was over- 
looked. 

One that got by a great many who did 
not have their eyes every second of 
the way, was the fact that there could not 
be a church in Maryland “almost 400 years 
old.” Jamestown was not founded until 1607, 
(hardly over 300 years ago) and Baltimore 
and other Maryland cities were not settled 
until afterward. As far as probability goes, 
there could be a church left as a reminder 
of the Spanish explorations in this country, 
but in that event it would be in Florida. 

Surprising though it may seem, there were 
quite a few contestants who forgot their 
nursery rhyme about the number of days in 
the months. 

We shall be frank and chalk up an error 
for ourselves. We who concocted this brew 
of misstatements and general all-round in- 
accuracy thought we would “catch” a lot of 
contestants when we gave the city as East 


open 
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St. Louis. We thought that you would fall 
all over each other telling us that East St. 
Louis was in Missouri. But only three or 
four made this error. 


Some Comments 


To quote one of the winners, Mrs. Peterson 
says: 

“Your Error Contest is very interesting. 
With the aid of a dictionary, a geography, 
maps, encyclopedia, etc., I have worked out 
the following criticisms. .. . He leaves every- 
thing to the imagination beyond Kansas, but 
I am not sorry, for it has been hard work 
to get that far!” 


Miss Annabel Crum, head of the 


From 
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Secretarial Department, Illinois Woman's 
College, Jacksonville : 

“I wish we might have more of this kind, 
for we teachers certainly do need assistance 
in training our students to ‘see what they 
look at and know what they hear.’ Frankly, 
I never saw such a tricky thing! For ‘grind- 
stones to sharpen our wits’ we used every 
encyclopedia, dictionary, history, magazine, 
English textbook, “‘Who’s Who,’ geography, 
atlas, and map in our library. But we are 
well paid for our hours of work.” 

Please note that one of the winners comes 
from the Illinois Woman's College. 

Certainly! There will be another Error 
Contest very soon. We are convinced that 
this one proved of such peculiar value that 
it should be the percursor of many more 


Honorable Mention Schools 


Toan of Arc Institute, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
High School, Holly, Colorado 
Community High School, Carterville, Illinois 
Illinois Woman's College, Jacksonville, Illinois 
Rock Falls Township High School, Rock Fal's. 
Illinois 
Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Illinois 
Douglass High School, Evansville. Indiana 
Forest High School, Forest, Indiana 
Jefferson High School, Lafayette, Indiana 
Mishawaka High School. Mishawaka. Indiana 
The St. Charles School, Peru, Indiana 
Sandborn High School, Sandborn, Indiana 
St. John’s School, Burlington. Iowa 
St. Malachy’s High School, Creston. Iowa 
Immaculate Conception Academy, Davenport, 
The Junior-Senior High School, Newton, Iowa 
Lawrence High School, Fairfield, Maine 
Barre High School, Barre, Massachusetts 
Holy Trinity High School, Roxbury, Massachusetts 
Sheffield High School, Sheffield, Massachusetts 
High School, Lake Linden, Michigan 
Mount Clemens High School, Mount 
Michigan 


Iowa 


Clemens, 


Columbia High School, Columbia, Missouri 

High School, Union, Missouri 

Sweet Grass County High School, Big Timber, Mor 
tana 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 

Moore High School, Moore, Montana 

Hopewell Township High School, Shiloh, New Jerse 

St. Ann’s School, Buffalo, New York 

Troy High School, Troy, New York 

St. Mary’s High School, Bismarck, North Dakota 

St. Mary's School, New England, North Dakota 

Elder High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Cleveland, Ohix 

St. Mary's School, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 

High School, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 

Mountain City Business College, Chattanooga, Ten 
nessee 

Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia 

Beloit High School, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Marion High School, Marion, Wisconsin 

High School, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

Plymouth High School, Plymouth, Wisconsin 

St. Joseph Academy, Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Watertown High School, Watertown, Wisconsin 

Natrona County High School, Casper, Wyoming 
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Report of the Convention of the 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 


Held at Cincinnati, 


Ohio, December 28-30, 1925 
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INCINNATI, the scene of the 1925 
convention of the National Commercial 


Federation, proved to be a 
good convention city. It is needless to say 
that the convention was successful; every 
Federation convention has been a_ success 
since the first one, more than twenty years 
ago, for when a group of the leading com- 
mercial teachers of the country get together 
to discuss ways and means, ideas are bound 
to develop. This one was no exception, and 
Cincinnati did much to make the commercial 
educators in attendance remember it grate- 
fully. 

To Mr. Irving R. Garbutt, chairman of the 
Local Arrangements Committee, should go the 
thanks of everyone attending. 


Teachers’ 


The General Meetings 


Many prominent speakers contributed to a 
program of striking interest and value. Be- 
ginning with the scholarly address of Presi- 
dent Claude M. Yoder, other popular speakers 
were as follows: 

Dr. Randall J. Condon, superintendent of 
Cincinnati Public Schools, for many years a 


leader in the educational world, who delivered 
the address of welcome to the convention; 
Dr. Herman Schneider, Dean of the College 
of Engineering and Commerce, University of 
Cincinnati, who gave an intensely practical 
outline of “Codperative Training in Com- 
merce”; M. L. Pernice, Jr., vice-president 
and service director for the Proctor and 
Collier Company, Cincinnati, who spoke on 
the subject of “Getting a Start in Advertis- 
ing Art”; Arnon W. Welch, attorney-at-law 
in New York City, who spoke, from a back- 
ground of ten years of commercial teaching 
experience, on “The Middle Ground in Com- 
mercial Education”; and the Honorable 
Charles M. Hay, of St. Louis, speaking on 
“World Peace Through Education.” 

It may easily be gathered from a glance at 
the names of these speakers and the titles of 
their subjects, that there was no dull spot 
in the general program. 

The luncheon and the banquet of the Fed- 
eration as usual sparkled with a great deal 
that was entertaining, but again, as always, 
contained much of leaven. On the luncheon 
program appeared Arthur Edwin Roberts, 
executive secretary of the Boy Scouts of 
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America; and at the banquet, Mr. E. D. 
Roberts, assistant superintendent of Cincin- 
nati schools, the speaker of the evening, ad- 
dressed himself to the subject “The Business 
of Education.” 

Entertainment in the form of songs by 
professional singers, the Culp String Quar- 
tette of Cincinnati, and Charlotte Sandman 
Angert, added to the interest of the conven- 
tion; not to forget the spirited work of genial 
George McClelland, president of the Little- 
ford School, Cincinnati, in leading the com- 
munity singing. 


Shorthand Round Table 


The Shorthand Round Table under the able 
leadership of Miss Gertrude Beers, of Lin- 
coln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
spent two important sessions on shorthand 
problems. Much was developed of impor- 
tance to every teacher of the subject, and 
but for lack of space, we should certainly 
give many of the talks and papers in full. 
Referring the reader to the more complete 
report carried in the American Shorthand 
Teacher, we can but give the names and the 
subjects that stand out in this section: 

Miss Luvicy Hill, University of Nebraska, 
spoke on “More Important Than Speed in 
Typewriting”; J. W. Miller, of the Knox 
School of Salesmanship, on “Salesmanship” ; 
George A. Macon, in charge of commercial 
education in the public schools of Memphis, 
Tennessee, on “Secretarial Training,” and 
C. E. McKinney, Sabetha High School, 
Sabetha, Kansas, on “A Commercial Teach- 


er’s Extra-Classroom Activities! 


Business Round Table 


The Business Round Table, in charge of 
M. S. Cole, Senior High School, Marion, 
Indiana, covered a great deal of important 
ground on the following subjects: 

“Constructive Criticism,” handled by V. J. 
Gillespie, of the Business University, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky; “Should Economics be 
Taught in a Business School?” by E. E. 
Magoon, principal of the School of Com- 
merce, Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio; 
“Methods of Teaching Commercial Law,” by 
R. P. Barnes, Barnes Commercial School, 
Denver, Colorado, and further discussed by 
Harry L. Godfrey, Lockyear’s Business Col- 
lege, Evansville, Indiana, speaking on “Com- 
mercial Law not only Ordinary but Purely 
Practical”; “Ignorance of the Law Excuses 
No Teacher,” by Earl W. Atkinson, Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; “Selling the Business Schools to the 
Public,” by L. P. Southern, Southern Brothers 
School of Business, Lexington, Kentucky; 
“Under the Marble Dome,” by Henry J. 
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Holm, Gregg School, Chicago; “To What 
Extent can the Public Schools Codperate 
with Private Schools,” by J. Murray Hill, 
3owling Green Business University, Bowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky; “The Non-Essential 
Courses of Our Commercial Curricula,” by 
M. E. Studebaker, Ball Teachers’ College, 
Muncie, Indiana; “Problems of Supervision 
of Commercial Education,” by E. F. Bur- 
mahln, director of the E. C. Glass School, 
Lynchburg, Virginia; “The High School 
Commercial Course, Its Content and Objec- 
tives,” by Irving R. Garbutt, director of 
Business Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
“The Value of a Chapel Hour in Commercial 
Schools,” by Mrs. Gertrude G. DeArmond, 
secretary of Whecler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


Public Schools Department 


This department, conducted by Mr. Macon, 
covered a really ambitious program on public 
school work with more than usual interest 
and credit. 

The high spots were .an outline of “A 
Modern High School Program,” by J. L. 
Highsaw, principal of the Technical High 
School, Memphis, Tennessee; “An Effective 
Method of Teaching Bookkeeping in the 
High School,” by M. E. Studebaker, head of 
the commercial department at Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, and discussed by 
Mr. Lloyd L. Jones, West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland; “Commerce and Industry, 
Its Place and Functions in a Commercial 
Course,” by Miss Jessie B. Strate, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Shorthand 
Dictation and Typewriting,” by E. F. Killam, 
supervision of Commercial Education, St 
Louis Public Schools; and an interesting im- 
promptu talk on bookkeeping tests and meas- 
urements by Mr. Paul A. Carlson, State 
Noimal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Private Schools Department 


The Private Schools Department, presided 
over by the dynamic A. L. Walters, Little- 
ford School, Cincinnati, Ohio, more than kept 
pace with the high standards set in all tl 
sections at this convention. It was in the 
private schools that commercial education re- 
ceived its baptism, and the traditions of for- 
wardness and progress were ably carried on 

The outstanding subjects and _ speakers 
were Mr. H. E. V. Porter, executive secre- 
tary of the National Accredited Schools, who 
gave a constructive address on the training 
for commercial education, a subject further 
discussed by W. M. Dowden, of Lansing 
Business University, Lansing, Michigan; 
“The Trend of Collegiate Courses,” by Frank 
B. Moore, president of Rider College, Tren- 
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ton, New Jersey; “Athletics in the Private 
School,” by Charles Beckley, president, 
Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; 
and “The Dependence of Business on the 
Private Business College,” by Willard J. 
Wheeler, president of Wheeler Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Penmanship Round Table 


That the subject of penmanship, the de- 
votees of which first brought the Federation 
into being, is receiving a rebirth of interest, 
was illustrated by the organization of a per- 
manent Penmanship Round Table. Prelimi- 
nary to this organization, an interesting pro- 
gram was provided by A. M. Wennell, of 
Cincinnati. The subjects and speakers were: 

“Correlation Between Skill in Handwrit- 
ing and Ability in the Content Subjects,” by 
Miss Mary R. Barnette, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; “Standards and 
Requirements in Business Writing,” by John 
S. Griffith, Englewood Business College, 
Chicago; and “Penmanship Mechanism,” by 
Herbert M. Heaney, Davenport-McLachlan 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan, the newly 
elected chairman of the Penmanship Round 
Table 

J. Walter Ross, of South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, will head the Public 
Schools Department, with C. W. Rhoads, of 
Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana, as 
vice-president, and Miss Caroline Eddy, 
Madison Vocational School, Madison, Wis- 
consin, as secretary; T. A. Blakeslee, of Lin- 
coln School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
was chosen president of the Private Schools 
Department, with Paul Moser, of Moser’s 
Shorthand College, Chicago, as vice-presi- 
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dent, and Mrs. Margaret Miller, Wheeler 
3usiness College, Birmingham, Alabama, sec- 
retary. D. D. Lessenberry, of Allegheny 
High School, Pittsburgh, is the new Short- 
hand Round Table chairman; Miss Helen W. 
Evans, Gregg School, Chicago, vice-chairman, 
and Miss Zola Beasley, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, secretary. The 
Business Round Table will be directed by 
Lloyd L. Jones, of West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, with Miss Sarah Levine, 
of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, as vice- 
chairman, and Mrs. Gertrude DeArmond, sec- 
retary. H. D. Proffitt, of Penn School of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa, was chosen 
chairman of a new Round Table of College 
Instructors, with Lee A. Wolford, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia, and Miss 
Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, 
as vice-chairman and secretary. John C. 
Griffith, of Englewood Business College, 
Chicago, will assist Chairman Heany in con- 
ducting the new Penmanship Round Table. 


New Officers 


The general officers elected for 1926 are: 


President, Willard J. Wheeler, Wheeler 
College, Birmingham, Alabama 

First Vice-President, R. H. Lindsey, Spencerian 
Commercial School, Louisville, Kentucky 

Second Vice-President, Miss Gertrude Beers, Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Secretary, John Alfred White, Emerson 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Treasurer, C. A. Faust, 
Chicago 


Business 


High 


1024 North Robey Street, 


In addition to President Wheeler, the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee will have again as 
members, Mr. Yoder, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. 
Smith. 

Chicago will be the meeting place for 1926. 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% 


Alabama 


Sister Mary, Sacred Heart Academy, Cullman 


California 


Lucie Morris, Margarita Black Union High School, Atasca- 
dero 

Mrs. E. BR. Thurman, Antelope Valley Junior High School, 
Lancaster 

Miss F. M. Wilson, Merced Union High School, Merced 

Florence E. Root, Pasadena Vocational Junior High School, 
Pasadena 

Ethel M. Murphy, Salinas High School, Salinas 

Inez Crow, Visalia Union High School, Visalis 


Subscription Clubs—Season 1925-26 


Colorado 


Macaulay, Delta High School, Delta 
Wood, Fort Collins High 


Vivian M 
J. BR. Lanphear and Frances E 
School, Fort Collins 


Connecticut 
Bowen, Wilby High School, Waterbury 


District of Columbia 
Eaton, Business High School, Washington 


Martha E 


Grace E 


(Continued om page 3255) 
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Vocabulary Chart 


Practice reading these vocabulary words down, across, and diagonally, 
timing yourself on the readings to see how quickly you can do it after 


repeated drill. Then use the chart for writing practice also. 
pibemeniecnen 
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‘PRINCIPLES 


The Value of Style 


of several hundred shorthand specimens, 

I am thoroughly convinced that many of 
us should pay more attention to the develop- 
ment of a good style in shorthand writing. 
If the beginner in shorthand today could look 
ahead and see how much time and trouble he 
could save himself by cultivating a good, 
clear style of writing, he would be willing 
and eager to give this phase of his work the 
needed time and thought. 

When the student is first learning the prin- 
ciples, his characters are written carefully, 
with the realization that the notes must be 
read back at some time. Probably the one 
fault to find with the student’s writing at this 
point is his inclination to draw the characters 
in his desire to make them like those in the 
book. As the student advances and begins 
to take dictation, he realizes that he can read 
his notes even though they are not well made. 
Why then should he spend his perfectly good 
time writing well-made notes if those requir- 
ing less attention and concentration, though 
not marvels of style, will do? The student 
does not think far enough ahead to realize 
that when he gets into the business world he 
may have to take dictation for hours with 
little or no opportunity to look back over his 
notes, and, in the case of the court reporter, 
may not transcribe his notes for weeks or 
months. Then, too, in the business world 
there is no opportunity to compare notes with 
one’s seat-mate or with the star of the class, 
for the class is a thing of the past. 


[Ror se a careful analysis made recently 


Why Bother About Style? 


The value of shorthand learned in school 
is based on its value to the business organiza- 
tion. The student who learns to look ahead 
and to lay a firm foundation for his business 
career is the one who will surely succeed. 
Of course, one of the necessary elements in 
business is speed. Rapidity in turning out 
finished work depends in large measure on 
the ability to read shorthand notes, and this 


in turn depends on reading practice and good 
notes. Stenographers are paid for the work 
they turn out, and whatever decreases their 
speed naturally decreases their earning power. 

Many believe that shorthand speed can be 
gained only by a loss of style or accuracy of 
form in writing. It is true that notes taken 
at a very high rate of speed, say 175 words 
a minute or more, will not look like those 
taken at a slower speed. However, those 
notes taken at a high rate of speed should be 
as easily read as those taken at a lower rate. 
It takes no more time to execute a well- 
written outline than it does a poorly-written 
one; but, in the transcription, it makes all the 
difference in the world, for here there is a 
difference in the time it takes to read a well- 
written character and a poorly-written one. 


What Makes Good Style? 


There are several elements to be considered 
in the matter of style. One of the most im- 
portant of these is an easy rhythmic move- 
ment. Some of the others are uniform slant 
and spacing, well-rounded curves, smooth 
angles, and a noticeable difference in propor- 
tion. This last is of very great importance. 
Who has not spent many valuable minutes 
poring over notes trying to decide whether a 
certain stroke is a & or a gay, or who has 
not turned his notes upside down trying to 
distinguish between a large and a small circle. 
It might help some of you to give a hint for 
distinguishing some of these puzzlers. One 
good way is to turn your notes upside down 
and look at the questionable outline from dif- 
ferent angles. Another way is to compare 
the puzzling outline with one you are sure of. 
Find their similarities and work from that. 


How Gain It? 


Of course there is but one real way to gain 
good style in your writing, and that is by 
practice. In looking over your notes circle 
any poorly made outlines. Analyze these and 
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Lesson IX 


Sentences 
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find out your mistakes. Familiarize yourself 
with your own writing characteristics. Find 
out how you make a certain character under 
rapid-fire dictation, what its distortions are 
when preceded by different strokes, and also 
when followed by different characters. This 
all helps when it comes to transcribing. Many 
stenographers pride themselves on their abil- 
ity to read any outline no matter how poorly 
made. This may be commendable at times, 
but it takes too much time from your em- 
ployer to have you stop to figure out many 
poorly-made outlines. It should be the goal 
of every stenographer to make his transcrip- 
tion rate nearly as great as his rate of speed 
in copying from plain copy. Another im- 
portant factor in developing good style in 
shorthand writing is to read and study care- 
fully well-written notes, such as the plates 
appearing in the Gregg Writer and the vari- 
ous reading books. 


Will Make Your Job Easy 


A really good style in shorthand writing 
prepares the stenographer for the unexpected. 
It insures his ability to take up any sort of 
dictation. Many stenographers become limited 
in their vocabulary. They are able to write 
rapidly and transcribe accurately simply be- 
cause they are so familiar with the material. 
What happens when they meet with something 
mw? They simply fail because of a lack of 
a good workable vocabulary. With a good 
style of shorthand writing one is able to keep 
up with the dictator, is able to write the 
words according to principle, and is able to 
make the outlines clear and readable. Thus 
he transcribes much more rapidly, which, let 
us repeat, is the test of a stenographer’s true 
worth. 


The Vocabulary Chart 
Again ! 


N page 324 you no doubt have already 
discovered that interesting arrangement 
of the words from the Short Vocabulary at 
the back of the Manual which we have been 
reprinting each year since its first appearance 
in 1922. We have thought to omit it, fearing 
it would become “an old story,” but our read- 
ers demand that it be repeated. 
How many of you noticed that the subtitle 
supplies the three words missing from the 210 
squares of the “Chekko-Vocabulary” itself? 
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The Voice of the Lobster 


"Tis the voice of the Lobster; 
I heard him declare, 

“TI have looked o’er the list, 
And our names are not there.” 
And the look that he gave me 
Was full of despair. 


The Mock Turtle sobbed, 
And, with tears in his eyes, 
Said, “The dog and the Stag 
Have captured the prize. 
Our importance in shorthand 
They don’t realize.” 
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HIS plaintive verse and affecting sketch 

were sent us by Miss Elaine Barkway, of 
the Merced Union High School Night School, 
Merced, California, almost before we realized 
there had been time for the results of th: 
now famous “Dog Contest” to reach our read 
ers on the Coast, and we have been waiting 
how badly you will never know—to pass it 
on to you, but we had promised to show you 
the prize-winning members of the Shorthand 
Zoo, and space was so limited that even on 
a month was not always possible. 

So month after month we have curbed our 
impatience, and let the woes of the Mock 
Turtle be repeated only in private, religious!) 
holding to our promise until September. The: 
the California Bear clamored so loudly f 
place that we fell before his importunings 
and the Winter Girl simply couldn't be ™ 
sisted, and now that we have been tempt: 
twice we are going to let the Lobster vox 
his grief publicly. 

Ergo, dear readers—Let our tears flow! 
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n OTHER LANDS } 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, 


Russia, 


and England 
Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 


rc 





The Bayerische Blatter fur Stenogra- 

phie, of Munich, marked its diamond 
jubilee with a very attractive special issue. The 
frontispiece is a portrait of F. X. Gabels- 
berger, with a poem praising his work in 
behalf of the art of shorthand. There are 
many other illustrations of Gabelsbergeriana. 
all interesting to any shorthand writer. So 
the Gregg Writer takes this opportunity to 
congratulate the Bayerische Blatter on a long 
and successful career, and to wish it “many 
happy returns.” 


(CG rae “Boserische Bia and best wishes ! 


T the same time we want to extend our 

congratulations to L’Unité Sténogra- 
phique, of Paris, which is celebrating its 
golden jubilee this year. Although youthful 
compared with the Munich veteran, still it 
has reason to be proud of a half-century of 
service. While it has gathered many honors 
in this long time, it is still alert and pro- 
gressive—it recently published a shorthand 
cross-word puzzle in French. 


Ber the greatest thrill of all is that found 
in welcoming a newcomer, and it is with 
real pleasure that we greet the first issue of 
the Bollettino della Accademia Italiana di 
Stenografia, published in Padua under the 
direction of Giuseppe Aliprandi. Viva // 
Bollettino! 

The Academy was established last year be- 
cause of the recent law making the teaching 
of shorthand obligatory in the Italian schools. 
Its aim, according to /! Bollettino, is to pro- 
mote the progress of shorthand in Italy. 

We look forward to the time when the 
teaching of shorthand will be as widespread 
in this country as it is now in Italy, and, 
meantime, we are glad to see our Italian 
colleagues taking such steps to insure the 
effective teaching of shorthand under their 
new law. 


We shall watch the work of the Academy 
with much interest, and predict its increasing 
success. 

This first issue of Ji Bollettino is one that 
Signor Aliprandi may well regard with pride, 
not only because of its contents but for the 
mechanical make-up as well. The director's 
experience with the temperamental race of 
authors may be guessed by the warning on 
the cover that “Manuscripts are published in 
order of receipt.” 


E learn from La Rivista degli Steno- 

grafi, of Florence, Italy, that the Steno- 
graphic Institute of Dresden, Germany, has 
the largest collection of shorthand books in 
the world, having 25,000 volumes. This 
library was founded in 1839 with sixteen 
volumes. 


N L’Etoile Sténographique, of Lille, France, 

there is a reminder that these dainty “dac- 
tylos” (which is French for “stenos”) are 
stronger than they look. Particularly im- 
pressive is the record of Miss Mercedes 
Gleitzer, a young stenographer of London, 
who joined the throng that tried to swim 
the Channel last summer. After swimming 
for 12 kilometres Miss Gleitzer was forced 
to give up because of cramps, although 
L’Etoile assures us that it was not a case of 
writer’s cramp! 

Another “dactylo,” this time a French one, 
Mlle. Lucienne Vellu, started with football, 
passed to sprinting (won several 80 metre 
sprints), and then added another feather to 
her hat (if the girls still wear feathers in 
their hats in France) by breaking the discus 
throwing record. 


N Belgium. as everywhere else, the ability 
to write shorthand well brings special op- 
portunities. The Revue Sténographique Belge 
contains the notice of the calling to the colors 
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of the class of 1926, and notes the special 
provision made for young men stenographers 
who wish to continue the practice of short- 
hand during their compulsory service in the 
army. Some branches of the service can use 
typists, while in others stenography is essen- 
tial. The different corps range from the Pon- 
toon Battalion to the Map-Making Division. 
Before they’re through “forming fours,” or 
whatever the Belgian equivalent may be, those 
buck privates will be wishing that they had 
studied shorthand ! 


N article in Stenographische Praxis, one 
of our German contemporaries, tells of 
the difficulty experienced by the government 
of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic in procur- 
ing reporters capable of reporting their poly- 
glot legislative houses. It seems that the 
deputies have the privilege of using Czech, 
German, Slovakian, Ruthenian, Hungarian, or 
Polish in their debates, and they expect what 
they say in any or all of these languages to 
be reported. Any shorthand reporter who 
thinks he is living a dog’s life in this country 
is hereby invited to take a fling at reporting 
a few sessions of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Senate! 


TABLE of the talking speed of some of 

the members and former members of the 
French Chamber of Deputies is given in the 
Revue Sténographique Belge, of Brussels. On 
the list there are many of the men known 
over here, such as M. Millerand, who is 
credited with the modest speed of 130 words 
a minute. Others are M. Deschanel, 140; 
M. Briand, 150; M. Poincaré, 160; and M. 
Caillaux, who visited this country not so long 
ago, 165. The palm for speed goes to M. 
Viviani, with a speed of from 190 to 200 
words a minute. This was in moments of 
calmness—when excited he has been known 
to surpass even that speed. Our heart cer- 
tainly goes out in sympathy with our French 
brethren of the fountain pen! 


N a recent issue of L’Unité Sténographique, 
the organ of the Association Sténogra- 
phique Unitaire, there is a long list of stores 
allowing a discount to members of the Asso- 
ciation. It embraces almost everything the 


ordinary stenographer would be apt to pur- 
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chase, and some things that only a rather 
extraordinary stenographer would be buying! 
In addition to the necessities of life, such as 
clothes and furniture, there are dealers in 
bicycles, shoes, musical instruments, billiards, 
and wireless sets, to mention only a few of 
the things which the fortunate Parisian “dac- 
tylo” can buy at discounts of from 3% to 
10%. 


HE League of Nations is building up a 

reporting staff in Geneva, according to 
notices in the French and Belgian shorthand 
press. Examinations were held in Paris and 
in Brussells in November. The reporters 
must be between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years of age. The examination consisted of 
ten minutes’ dictation at 150 words a minute 


and five minutes at speeds ranging as high 
as 180 words a minute, and questions to de- 
termine the general knowledge of the appli- 
cant and his ability to correct poorly written 
matter in French. The beginning salary i 
10,000 Swiss francs or 40,000 French francs 
a year. 

A beginning salary of 7,000 Swiss francs 
is offered to stenographers who can take dic 
tation in the test at 100 words a minute for 
ten minutes and transcribe it on the type- 
writer. 

The working day is described as being from 
9 to 12% and from 14 to 17%, which real! 
isn’t as bad as it looks! 


COPY of a decree signed by President 

Deschanel, recognizing the Institut 
Sténographique de France as an “Establish- 
ment of Public Utility” is printed in the Bul- 
letin of the Institute. The decree is dated 
August 5, 1920. 


ECENT numbers of La Taquigrafia, pub- 

lished in Barcelona, Spain, contains the 
notation in large type: “This number has 
been passed by the Censor. El Mundo Taqui- 
grafico, of Madrid, has on the cover: “Re- 
viewed by the Military Censor.” 

Evidently editing a shorthand magazine in 
Spain is a more serious matter than it | 
here. We wonder what would be the result 
if something slipped through which had not 


tion conjures up visions of a brick wall at 
sunrise, but we hope for the sake of our 
Spanish colleagues that it won't come to that! 
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‘Gree “PicToGRAPHS” 


The heavy lines in the accompanying pictures 
are certain words in Gregg Shorthand. The 
light lines are there for atmosphere, per- 
spective, depth—to complete the picture. 
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a crowd 

Where the little pig went 
Wish 
New 
Something the girls want 
to change 

Commands 

Certain 

Borough 

Written testimony to an 
fact 

Right away 
Everyone has a right 
this 

Plenty 

Inquires 

Answer 

Annoy 


To request 
Said to be cheaper than t 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 13 
Submitted for the Gregg Writer Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 

By M. Alice Colville 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk, California 
Horizontal 

1 Student 2 The head of a school 

4 A vehicle 3 Small 

5 Something every school should have 5 Cattle 

8 Come back 6 A law of conduct 

10 Power or energy 7 Fussy 

12 Recognize 9 Faith 

14 To hear this sometimes hurts 10 Little 

15 Almost 11 Pulcritude 

16 Native land 13 Route 

17. Faith 16 Liken to 

19 Duplicate 18 A condition 

20 Odd 19 Two is this, three's 

21 To make better 22 

23 An a a day will keep = =Key to Shorthand Cross-W ord - 

24 
> eck otge alam Puzzle No. 12 

26 Outdoor show =n the Feb C Wri 25 

27 Pertaining to office - wy Se raw 

30 Consumes ' =—" 27 

33 What your teachers try to olf o js) S| 28 

do to you F 31 
o — oe a 

36 Beside / ae 32 

38 Auxiliary verb eij—|¢4 aie! 

39 To show . 33 

40 Past month ath. mh C / = 34 

42 Not easy alel-lol/H 

43 Dispatch 2 35 

44 Determined — —);? — 37 

: rT 

46 Take possession wl olan 4» oer ? 

47 His better half 41 

48 Hint e|C |- C el—|c| 4 

= 45 
ne el a “ 2 o | 
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What of Reporting? 


HE leading article this month, by Mr 
TT wittam Ballinger on “Educating the 

Shorthand Reporter,” gives an interest 
ing and valuable sidelight on the duties and 
the degree of technical knowledge required of 
a shorthand reporter. Mr. Ballinger lays 
particular stress on the medical side of the 
reporter’s work and vocabulary, and the lay- 
man’s reaction after reading the course that 
he recommends is probably that when it is 
finished the reporter is in a fair way to be- 
come a physician or a surgeon. Certainly, he 
is as familiar with the terms of medicine and 
of surgery as is the average or, indeed, the 
expert medical practitioner. Of course, there 
his information may stop—if he is acquainted 
with the nomenclature of medicine sufficiently 
to comprehend and to write as the terms come 
from the mouth of the medical witness, his 
function is performed. But who can study 
the nomenclature of a subject without at the 
same time absorbing a good part of the sub- 
ject itself? 

Without a doubt there are many reporters 
who are as familiar with the law as the 
practicing attorney. A great percentage of 
court reporters observing daily and absorb- 
ing the routine of the law become students 
of the subject, enter law classes and eventu- 
ally come before the bar as full-fledged 
practitioners. We have never heard of any 
reporter who has found shorthand a means 
of entering the profession of medicine, but 
the medical knowledge required in the daily 
routine of the average court reporter is 
actually astounding. In a mere examination 
on medical terms given to both an average 
doctor and a medical reporter, we would bet 
on the reporter every time. The doctor is 
probably a specialist in his particular line, 
while the reporter is a specialist in all lines 
of medical phraseology! 

The medical part of a reporter’s training 
is necessarily but a fraction of the sum total 
of the knowledge required of him. Law, con- 
tracts, psychology, machinery, ballistics, toxi- 
cology—one after another of the sciences, the 
arts, and the professions are paraded on the 
witness stand, examined and cross-examined, 


each with its peculiar jargon—its phrase- 
ology to be reproduced in shorthand by the 
unfailing recorder of speech at the reporter's 
table 

Is it any wonder that the profession grows 
in prestige as its become more 
and more appreciated; or that before long a 
four-year course in reporting will be offered 
in one or more of our large universities? 
Unfortunately, as yet, there are but few 
schools and institutions offering anything like 
a comprehensive reporting course Gregg 
School, Chicago, is probably the only busi 
from which young reporters go 
from the classroom to the reporter's table 
Some good work is being accomplished by 
a few leading reporters in training young 
stenographers to take their places in the 
courts. There is a real need for a general 
bona fide reporting course, whether in the 
colleges or the There is more— 
there is an opportunity 

Perhaps the greater need is for a new atti- 
tude of mind on the part of young writers 
now commencing the study of shorthand. 
Many in their desire to make of shorthand a 
stepping-stone—and it is all of that—over- 
look the possibilities of the art as an end 
in itself. How many young writers studying 
the first lessons realize that there are hun- 
dreds of shorthand writers earning from five 
to ten thousand dollars a year by shorthand 
alone—in the courts or in the general report- 
ing field? Some with business ability find 
the opportunity to build a worthwhile business 
in general reporting, with an income doubling 
and trebling that of the court reporter. It 
is because these opportunities in shorthand 
are not appreciated that the reporting pro- 
fession is constantly calling for recruits. 

Lest any aspiring student become discour- 
aged by the formidable course laid out by 
Mr. Ballinger, we would emphasize that the 
writer who can write shorthand fast need 
have no great fear of medical or any other 
technical terms. The first requisite of re- 
porting is shorthand speed; the rest comes 
with either study or experience—usually by 
both. The expert reporter must possess a 


requirements 


ness school 


schools. 
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smattering of all knowledge, but it is need- 
less to point out that he can not come by this 
all at once. This is accumulated gradually 
by well-ordered study and actual experience 
in reporting, but the first aim of the writer 
ambitious to enter the reporting field, should 
be a complete knowledge of shorthand and 
its possibilities, for with that he may enter 
and do general reporting, branching off into 
the more difficult fields as his knowledge and 
experience ripens. 


Shorthand Teacher 
Enters Law Firm 


66if ECAME associated with the law firm 

of White & Case, New York, January 
1, 1926,” says a note recently received from 
Arnon W. Welch, who started his career as 
a teacher of shorthand. Mr. Welch’s keen, 
analytical mind has won for him distinction, 
and his personality has won him innumerable 
friends—among them many of our Gregg 
Writer readers. His outstanding contribution 
to Commercial Education, “Some Observa- 
tions on Secondary Commercial Education,” 
was published in 1924, and has been the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment. 

Speaking of his experience with Gregg 
Shorthand, Mr. Welch says: “I use the sys- 
tem every day in my personal and profes- 
sional work.” Mr. Welch taught in the 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
after securing his Bachelor of Science and 
Bachelor of Commercial Science degrees. 
After receiving his M.A. from the University 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Welch became head of the 
Business Department, East Orange (N. J.) 
High School. It was while there that he 
pursued the study of law and won the LL.B. 
degree in 1920. 

In 1921 he joined the forces of The Gregg 
Publishing Company, during which time he 
wrote a law exercise book and other educa- 
tional material for leading magazines of the 
country. 

In January, 1924, Mr. Welch was admitted 
to the New York Bar, started practicing law 
and began the publication of the “Commercial 
Law Review.” In his further step up the 
ladder of success we are sure that our read- 
ers will join us in extending him hearty good 
wishes. 
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| 
bituary 
Colonel George Soule 


T is with deep regret that we 

the death of Colonel George Soule, pr: 

dent of the Soule College, Ne 
Orleans. Colonel Soule passed away on Janu 
ary 26 after an illness of two weeks. He ha 
been extremely active even to the time of | 
death, in spite of his years lecturing in 
college up to six months ago. 

From the New Orleans Tribune we cull t! 
following information about the career of t! 
departed educator: 


famous 


Colonel Soule was born in Barringt New York 
May 14, 1834, and was 92 years old at his d 
He was a descendant of George Soule, one of ¢ 
Mayflower Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 

When he was fifteen years old he moved with ! 
family to Hampshire, Illinois, and soon entered ¢ 
academy at Syracuse. After being graduated t! 
he attended Jones Business College, at St. I 
and later St. Louis Law School 

He came to New Orleans in 
College, which has been under his constant sup 
vision for seventy The first school w 
Camp and Natchez streets, and enrolled one stud 
in the first class. In 1874 he bought the build 
at Lafayette and St. Charles 
there in 1903. Im 1923 the college was moved 
its present location at 1410 Jackson Avenue. 

Now Soule College has 1,400 graduates a y 
from its courses. In the entire time of its existe: 
40,000 students have been in attendance. 

In the spring of 1862, Colonel Soule ente: 
military service of the Confederate States as 
tain of Company A, C regiment, of N 
Orleans, and was promoted quickly first to ma 
and then to colonel 

He was wounded at the Battle of Shiloh, but u 
being exchanged reéntered the Confederate serv 
At the end of the war, he resumed work at 
college, on July 10, 1865 

Colonel Soule devoted 
preparation of textbooks on practical 
bookkeeping, and auditing, the best-known of tl 
being “‘Soule’s Practical Mathematics” and “Soul 
Science and Practice of Accounting.” He was al 
a constant lecturer in the city, being called upor 
on all occasions for addresses on physiology, hygien 
and phrenology. He was devoted to the cause 
eugenics, too, and delivered many lectures on t 
subject. 

The Rex Carnival « 
heart of Colonel Soule, and acclaimed him for k 
of the carnival in 1887. In addition, for over f 
years he made the address for the king in accept 
the keys of the city from the may 


1856 to open S 


years. 


streets, rebuild 


rescent 


time to 
mathemat 


much of his 


ot 


rganization was dear to 


Colonel Soule was a dignified and impr 
sive public speaker and one of the most stril 
ing personalities in the field of commerc 
education. The honorary degree of doct 
of laws was conferred on him by Tula 
University in recognition of his long year 
of service in the pr His death 1 
moves the last of that group of able and d 
tinguished men who gave commercial educ 
tion its place in the educational world. 

Our sincerest sympathy is extended to t! 
Colonel’s sons. 


fession. 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


From Stenographer to Court 
Reporter 


OTT ate reason why most of our stenogra- 
phers do not become secretaries or 
reporters is that they do too much 
work,” a reporter said before a commercial 
club, recently, while discussing the question, 
“Why stenographers remain stenographers at 
$15.00 per, when there is plenty of room 
at the top at $35.00 per.” Her audience, com- 
posed of stenographers, students, a few busi- 
ness men, and teachers, looked at her in 
amazement. 

“I mean just that,” she reiterated. “They 
work so hard trying to invent a system of 
shorthand of their own, that they haven't 
got time to prepare for a better position. Not 
only must they invent promptly new charac- 
ters for the words dictated, but afterward 
they have to decipher these characters, and I 
leave it to you stenographers whether or not 
that is hard work! 

“What I have said is true of most of us. 
Only last week, I was assigned the reporting 
position with my company. I got it because 
I can write shorthand correctly and read it 
correctly and rapidly. But I didn’t always 
do that. I started out as a stenographer. 


Standing Still 


“It is a peculiar story. When I attended 
school down in Louisiana, I thought, as many 
of my classmates thought, that if I learned 
to write 80 words a minute in shorthand and 
could read it—some of the time—that would 
be sufficient. Our teacher frequently told us 
that men rarely dictated more rapidly than 
that, so why should I worry about high speed 
and pretty notes? I got a job as stenogra- 
pher. I had it up to two months ago. I 
worked for the company three years and re- 


ceived the same amount of money in my pay 
envelope two months ago that I did when 
I first went there. 


The First Jolt 


into a ‘huff’ about it and 
I went to the super- 


“At first I got 
did a lot of kicking. 
visor of our department, and told him about 
it. His answer was, ‘Miss Brown, I am 
truly sorry. I have been watching your work 
closely since you've been here. I have the 
charts of progress here, and, as you can see 
for yourself, they show that you cannot do 
any more work today than you could three 
years ago when you first came. You remem- 
ber, I sent you up to Mr. Brewer's office 
when his secretary left? I knew you couldn't 
make good, but I wanted you to find that out 
for yourself, and then take the necessary 
steps to pull yourself up. I am interested in 
you—I want to see you make good because 
I know that you can—but it has taken you 
a mighty long time to wake up to your own 
possibilities! You want more money? Sorry, 
I can do nothing for you. You can, however, 
do something for yourself. Good morning!’ 
And with that I was dismissed from his office. 


What It Made Me See 


“That was some months ago. He was right 
I had been given a chance at the job higher 
up, but I could not qualify. I thought it was 
Mr. Brewer's fault. He dictated like a high- 
speed phonograph, paced up and down the 
floor like a madman, and was constantly 
chewing on the end of a cigar. Then he 
would come over and start tapping on my 
notebook, while emphasizing some point that 
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he was making. I had a terrific struggle 
trying to get some scratches down for what 
he was saying, trusting to luck and a good 
memory to transcribe my notes. After he 
dictated a few letters, he paused to look over 
some mail on his desk and I made a dash 
for the typewriter—scared to death lest I 
should forget what he said. I knew I couldn't 
depend upon the scrawls I had put down. 
Much to my dismay, he called me back, and 
looking at me quizzically asked, ‘What’s the 
matter, you seem to be in a hurry?’ I 
couldn’t tell him, naturally. Well, one day 
was enough for me and it was more than 
enough for him. Another girl got the job— 
a girl just out of school—and she still has it. 


Facing It 


“After my talk with the supervisor, I did 
some serious thinking. Here I was 21 years 
old with every indication that at 25 I should 
still be working at a little desk in the midst 
of thirty-five more just like mine and would 
still be receiving my little $18.00 per. Not 
very consoling! 

“One of my friends came up that night— 
she was also a stenographer but she had a 
better job than I had. I told her the story. 
‘That man was right, Lois,’ was the sympa- 
thizing answer I got from her. ‘If you want 
a good salary, you have got to be prepared 
to earn it, and the life of a secretary, while 
exceedingly interesting and remunerative, is 
very exacting in its requirements. A very 
important requirement is the ability to read 
and write shorthand swiftly and to be able 
to turn out accurate transcripts. Other things 
enter into it, of course. You may have to 
stay overtime to get out important work. 
You may have to read your employer’s mind, 
sometimes, in order to do what he expects 
you to do, but you will have time to learn 
all that. You won't have time to invent short- 
hand characters, though, nor any time to gain 
facility in transcribing them on the type- 
writer. These things you've got to learn to 
do before you apply for the job. They are 
your specialties, don’t you see?’ 


The New Plan and How It Worked 


“We talked until the wee small hours of 
the morning, and before she left we planned 
to study together three evenings a week and 
spend another two evenings a week in dicta- 
tion classes at one of the schools. She wanted 
to become a reporter. I wanted to become a 
secretary. 

“The first thing we did was to dig up our 
old Manuals. My first glimpse into that 
book was an exciting moment for me. I 
hadn’t any idea that I had forgotten so much! 
I discovered that a great many words fre- 
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quently occurring in dictation that I was 
writing in full could be written with a single 
stroke! I had forgotten all about the word- 
signs. Phrases! | rarely ever phrased words. 
I wasn’t in the habit of doing it, and when 
ever I tried to join words together, it took 
so long to think about how to do it, I usually 
found it quicker to write them separately! 

“We started by reading every rule in the 
first lesson and checking the important ones 
like ‘Write by sound only, etc.’ I had a 
recollection of reading somewhere to cover 
up the longhand with strips of paper and read 
every shorthand word in the lesson. It was 
quite easy to do that. Then I covered up 
the shorthand and wrote the characters for 
the longhand words on the strips—I mean | 
tried to write them. Upon comparing my 
characters with those in the Manual, I found 
that at first I made a good many mistakes 
After the fourth or fifth writing and check- 
ing, however, I could write every word and 
phrase unhesitatingly without error. 


Checking Up Results 


“I tried to make my notes smaller and as 
nearly like the ones in the book as possible 
As soon as I was able to do this, we com- 
menced dictating to each other; we timed 
ourselves from the first—I remember that I 
wrote all the words and phrases in the first 
lesson—including the reading and writing 
exercise—in four minutes the first time, but 
I couldn’t read them; so we tried it over 
again, and this time I paid some attention to 
the kind of notes I was writing. I made the 
a circle large and the e circle small. I made 
the long strokes long and short strokes short 
I wrote the straight lines straight and curved 
the others. This time it took seven minutes 
to take the dictation, but I read back every 
word in three minutes. We wrote those words 
and exercises over and over again, until we 
could write them in three minutes, and read 
every word backward or forward or mixed 
up any way we choose—and there ended the 
first lesson! 

“At our next meeting we studied the second 
lesson in the same way, but this time we also 
did some reading from a copy of the Gregg 
Writer that my friend brought along with 
her. We did not stop work on a lesson of 
the Manual until we could write the whole 
lesson accurately and without hesitation. We 
read everything we wrote. I found myself 
thinking in shorthand, which was somewhat 
unusual for me. 


Practice En Route 


“IT began to spend the time, while riding 
to and from the office on the street car, in 
forming shorthand outlines for the advertise- 
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ments that I saw. I bought some shorthand 
reading books—interesting stories written in 
shorthand—and read them during my luncheon 
hour. It became a vastly interesting and en- 
tertaining pastime for me. I absorbed every- 
thing in shorthand that I could find. 


Showing Progress 


“My writing speed increased perceptibly as 
we progressed in the study of the Manual. 
It was quite easy to write the words and 
sentences in the fifth lesson in five minutes, 
the sixth lesson in four minutes, the first 
time they were dictated, and read them back 
rapidly without a mistake. 

“At the conclusion of the sixth lesson, we 
commenced a systematic study of words and 
phrases with a view to building a shorthand 
vocabulary. We not only learned how to 
write the shorthand forms for them, but we 
learned their meanings and uses in sentences. 
We used the shorthand lesson plates in the 
Gregg Writer; read the plates first, copied 
the shorthand over once, comparing our notes 
with the plates, and finally dictated them. We 
became so engrossed in this sort of study and 
practice that we lost all track of time—kept 
at it until eleven and twelve o'clock several 
nights. 

“At the end of the third week, we had 
covered nine lessons and I had already com- 
menced to notice the difference in my work 
at the office. There was practically no guess- 
work or memory-work in transcribing now; 
I could read what I had written, and I was 
able to write much faster. If I met a word 
in dictation that I wasn’t certain about writ- 
ing, I looked it up in the dictionary and then 
I practiced it until it was impressed upon my 
mind so indelibly I couldn't forget it. I took 
every opportunity of using such words, so 
that I wouldn't forget them. I made up my 
mind not to make the same mistake twice. 
Bad habit, you know! 


Promoted 


“At the end of the third week one of the 
girls at the office left, and I was given part 
of her work—temporarily. It was no task 
at all to do this extra work and my own too, 
so the supervisor decided to give half of the 
work to me, and half to one of the other 
stenographers who was pretty quick. We 
were told that our salaries would be in- 
creased, which made me feel mighty good, 
I can tell you! 


Further Study 


_ “When we reached the Abbreviating Prin- 
ciple, I found a gold mine. ‘Write to and 
including the accented principle-—what a 
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blessing that Abbreviating Principle is, and I 
wonder how many stenographers like myself 
forget all about it when we are so busy 
making up our own signs for words! 

“Well, I studied that lesson carefully, and 
then I got hold of all the old reading matter 
I could find to see how it applied. I com- 
menced to make a shorthand dictionary of 
my own, putting in the words that I learned 
to write day after day. It was a delight to 
pick out some long words and write orly 
half of them or a third of them! I felt a 
certain relief—no, not a relief, a sense of 
getting even with Webster for inventing so 
many preposterous words! 

“We had a lot of fun on the phrase lesson. 
Phrasing small words is quite exciting, like 
boat racing or foot racing, if you can do it 
swiftly. We had a little contest on that 
lesson—I had become quite expert in writing 
shorthand by then, so much so that I made 
a wager with my friend that I could write 
at least ten words a minute faster than she— 
and I went to a show on her tickets! 

We “Hire” a Dictator 

“After we finished the eleventh lesson, we 
thought it time to get some systematic dicta- 
tion practice on short articles. We hired my 
young brother to dictate to us an hour each 
evening, giving him a quarter for it. I read 
somewhere that a good warming-up exercise 
for preliminary dictation was to write the 
digits as fast as possible, but we decided to 
take one line of the wordsigns each evening 
instead for that purpose. We found it easy 
to write 150, 175. and 200 characters, or 
wordsigns, a minute in that way. 

“The dictation was given quite slowly at 
first, possibly 80 or 100 words a minute, and 
gradually increased to 125 and 130 words a 
minute. If we found the writing becoming 
jerky, we would take an easy sentence like 
‘I will be a good stenographer if I keep on 
with the practice,’ for repetition practice, 
gliding smoothly and rhythmically from one 
character to the next. The object of the drill 
was to increase shorthand facility by elimi- 
nating waste motion; that is, hesitation be- 
tween outlines, and jerky writing. If our 
notes became sprawly, we devoted some time 
to writing over the shorthand characters in 
the plates of the Gregg Writer. 


The Reporting Job is Now Mine 


“It is this kind of systematic, conscientious, 
and enthusiastic practice, that enabled me in 
a few months to increase my shorthand speed 
from barely 80 words a minute to 150 words 
a minute on new solid matter and transcribe 
it almost without error. It was this special- 
ization in shorthand writing that carried me 
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out of the ranks of the stenographic ensemble 
of my railroad company and put me first into 
the president’s office as secretary and then 
into the reporting chair as the company’s 
personal reporter—receiving $75.00 for a 
week’s work instead of $18.00. And I don't 
work half so hard as I used to, either! 

“T have told you my experience in the hope 
that it will give you some encouragement to 
work for the big positions open to each one 
who has specialized in shorthand and type- 
writing. Let me leave with you this thought: 

There’s the courage that 
starting to climb 

The mount of success rising sheer; 

And when you've slipped back there’s the 
courage sublime 

That keeps you from shedding a tear. 

These two kinds of courage, I give you my 
word, 

Are worthy of tribute, but, then, 

You'll not reach the summit unless you've 
the third, 

The courage of try-it-again! 


nerves you in 


HEN she finished, there was enthusi- 
astic applause from all of the members 
present. 

“We might take our cue from Miss Brown’s 
experience,” said one of the committee, jump- 
ing to her feet. “All of us are ambitious 
to better ourselves or we probably would not 
be here tonight. Because I, for one, agree 
with Miss Brown that we stenographers have 
been working too hard trying to decipher our 
own system of shorthand, I move that we 
organize a shorthand dictation and practice 
class to meet at such time and place agree- 
able to the greatest number of members 
interested in joining.” 

The motion was carried. 


T.T. News 


EAR Ye, Speedsters! the tenth Silver 
Expert Medal has been awarded. You'll 
find the name of the lucky recipient among 
the Awards listed on page 349 this month. 
Fourteen more Bronze Medal awards are 
reported also, making thirty-two in all this 
season—half the total number won at the 
125-word speed during the whole of last year. 
How many of you are going to qualify for 
the Senior T. T. awards next month? 

Don’t forget—let us have your applications 
for the medal tests before April 1, so that we 
can get the material to you on time. Teachers 
must make special request for these tests, you 
know, giving the names of the contest com- 
mittee, the date on which it is to be held, 
and the speed. 
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O.A.T. Chats 


AVE you noticed the number of Honor- 

able Mentions in the O. A. T. duri: 
the past few months? Some very exce! 
work has been received from a great ma 
schools on both the Senior and Junior Te 
We will let some of these teachers have 
chat about the work. 


We have organized an enthusiastic typ: 
writing club in our Typewriting Department 
and are looking forward with interest to re 
ceiving our Junior Certificates. 

—Mildred Penman, Senior High 
School, Brazil, Indiana 


If you should award us certificate 
they will be much appreciated. I am sur 
that the O. A. T. awards earned by tl 
classes in Casper, Wyoming, were a gr: 
help in my work. They created an interest 
that I could not have aroused without them 

—Myrtle A. Dolan, Balboa High 
School, Balboa, Panama Canal Zone 


any 


Your criticisms on the September O. A. T. 
proved of more value than a dozen member- 
ship certificates and we hope that our work 
for this month will be nearer to attaini 
the high standard required. 

—Lola F. Ridgeway, Lincoln High 
School, Thief River Falls, Minnesota 


The O. A. T. pins were received yesterday 
and I gave them to the owners in the class 
this morning. I feel that this work is doi 
my class lots of good, as the rest of the cl 
feel that they can’t be beaten by the others 
and they, too, must get a pin. 

—Ruth I. Horger, Taylor High 
erg ™ oar 


School, Taylor, Pennsylvani 


And here is what one student writes: 

It is my purpose to improve in typewriti: 
ability and to become proficient in this art 
The first step toward the accomplishment 
this purpose is to submit a copy of tl 
O. A. T. test to you, and I apply for memb 
ship in the Junior division. I am attend 
Strayer’s Business College and with the ex- 
cellent instruction am enthusiastic in my 
endeavor to improve. 

—Sylvia Spear, Washington, D. C. 
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Completing the series begun in our October issue 


Take a final review of all six sets of drills before writing your Contest specimen 


FTER a review of thousands of O. G. A. 
specimens that reveal varying degrees 
of progress in shorthand penmanship, 

I want to say again, most emphatically: write 
with an easy, continuous motion. Glide 
smoothly and swiftly from one outline to an- 
other, lifting the pen or pencil as you finish 
the character. This enables you to secure the 
firm, light line stroke at 
the end so essential to good, practical writing. 


with the get-away 


Remember—We Want Fluency 


I notice that some of the students started 

ting correctly—the first two or three lines 
of shorthand characters were very fluent, but 
subsequent lines were thick, heavy, and shaky. 
I imagine that these students practiced the 
O. G. A. test like some of us did our type- 
writing teacher was not 
watching—insert a sheet, write a few lines, 
make a mistake, pull out the sheet, put in 
inother—how good we writing 
those first few lines! A better way to prac- 
tice shorthand is to write the copy over once, 
critically, and ring the outlines 
Practice these outlines 
write 


lessons, when the 
became in 


examine it 
that do not suit you. 
intil you are satisfied that you can 
them correctly, then write the entire copy 
once again, 

Please keep in mind that no matter how 
accurate the shorthand forms may be, if they 
are not written fluently, they can not be 
rated as deserving of the O. G. A. Certificate, 
much Honorable Mention. Fluency is 
not difficult to obtain—all you need to do is 
to stop drawing the characters. Write them, 
as I said before, with a smooth, continuous 
motion. Simple enough, is it not? 


less 


That Little 8 Important 


We studied the little curves for s and th 
last month, and we learned that s is a short, 
very quick curve written downward uniform 
in slant with the other characters, and that 
th is a short, very quick curve written up- 
ward. 

Let us practice some more s combinations 
this month. It may be that your skill in 
writing this one little character will place 
your specimen in the prize-winning group 
in the big O. G. A. Contest! 


The exercises in these drills are among the 
most fascinating to be found in our series 
and as soon as you have acquired the knack 
them you will agree with me 
write to the rapid count of 


of writing 
Suppose you 
1-2-3. 


Oo 


Drill 2 


s the combinations that start 
motion. Watch slant 


Drill 2 contai: 
with the direct 
and proportion, 


oval 


P 


Drill 2 
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Drill 3 contains some words with vowel 
joinings that will be useful to you. Observe 
how the circle fits snugly to the junction of 
s and r or |; k or g and s, etc. 


£ 


* AD or oar ew a 


—nR 4a eI GDA IF WD 
Z/ LF aN 26+ t¢4 
fig £ Sof # 


seats, teas, sat, days, scenes, knees, same, mass, 

secks, kiss, sags, gas, sift, first, save, vase, seer, 

race, sales, slays, sip, peace, sables, base, cheese, 
jazz, sash 


Drill 3 
St and Sk 


It is painful, sometimes, to see the way 
some writers join the simple combinations str 
and skr. They use three jerky movements 
instead of a continuous movement such as 
is used in writing the longhand r. 
fu 


pt ee 


Po 


ry Ff 


re 


A~~<-o 


2~> 2Aa—- 2 f 


stream, strain, strayed, streak, straggle, struck, 
strip, strife, screen, scream, scratch, scrawny 


Drill 4 


You will notice from the first exercise in 
Drill 4 that str when properly written is 
exactly like one of the forms of r in long- 
hand. If I were to ask you to write the 
longhand ¢ you would do so without a break 
or a pause in the motion. Why, then, do you 
not write the shorthand str without a pause 
in the movement? Str and skr are encoun- 
tered frequently, and the proper mastery of 
them right here and now will increase your 
speed surprisingly. Remember ¢ before r is 
always short and almost vertical. 


The Lary X 


By this time you will have learned to asso- 
ciate little groups of characters and think 
of them as families. For instance, you have 
learned to pair the shorthand consonants / b, 
fv, rl, k g, and now we come to a little 
character that we immediately recognize as 
belonging to the s family. That tendency 
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you have to pull s to the right may be in- 
dulged now in writing #. X is simply s 
“out of slant.” 


2 2 —_ a gR V2 


Core ae ol 


relax, lax, Rex, Lux, box, equinox, orthodox, prefix, 
prolix 


Drill 5 


I do not think many of you need much 
practice in writing x, judging from the way 
most writers slant s, so the few words given 
in Drill 5 will suffice. 


The Upward Blends 


Just as k and g are curved slightly at the 
beginning, so the upward blends ten and dem 
start with a curved stroke. 


Dennis, timid, these, tenor, temper, tendency, 


manded, retention, redemption 


Drill 6 


These blends should be written with a 
quick upward curve, and a good difference 
in length should be maintained. 


The Downward Blends 


The direct oval written large, medium, and 
small gives the motion used in writing emt, 
ent, and the counter-clockwise th. 


- Dm Ae a ~ 69 


— 2a ~ i aaa, 


remedy, wintering, lend, 
rent, wreath 


throws, 
» want, 


Drill 7 


empty, entry, 
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Practice the exercise and words in Drill 8 
until you can write them fluently and cor- 
rectly. Do not “hug the line,” but swing 
upward from the start, as shown in the drill. 
Make a good distinction in the length of the 


regent, rampant, tangent, cogent 


Drill 8 


The Oval Blends 


The pent-jent blend is the direct oval with 
the top sliced off. That accounts for the 
curvature at the beginning and at the end of 
the character. We call it the egg-shaped 
blend, sometimes, because it resembles the 
shape of an egg with the top cut off. The 
direct oval exercise is a good preliminary 
drill to practice before writing these charac- 
ters. Do not spend too much time on it, 
however, but go quickly to the character 
itself. 

Of course you know that you must think 
of the group of letters comprising the blend 
as a single unit and write the blend with 
one impulse of the pen, rounding out the 
bottom and keeping the sides parallel in slant 
and curvature. 


TUUMLD -) -) 72 
O82 #7 02 0? 
G<DGDBQA@AGQO PD 
mae JA 22-0 
GZ le. (2 C C2 
mae (2 <2 t) 


restive, devise, diffiuse, define, division 


Drill 9 


The blend for def-tive-dev ‘is written with 
the indirect motion. Maintain uniform slant, 
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parallel curvature of sides, and rounded top 
as you write. 


# 
ae oO ) —0 y, lo 
fa fa 2 
, ao 


S 


Co” ¥ y, 
: 7 


/ 
{ 


a ©, ( 


of, gentlemen, gentle, pendant, penetrate, opened, 

happened, native, creative, divide, divine, devour, 

divulge, rained, sprained, drained, shamed, slammed, 
denote, latent, demolish 


Drill ro 


The words in Drill 10 serve as a review 
of the characters we have studied, and serve 
as a test on proportion and slant. They must 
be written rapidly, with a quick get-away at 
the end of each character, or else your prac- 
tice is in vain. 


The Straight Blends 


Observe the difference in the lengths of 
the straight lines given in Drill 11. The 
ted-ded blend should be about half again as 
long as d. Write the exercise and the words 
in this drill fluently. Lift the pen while finish- 
ing the stroke, thus securing the fade-out 
light line. If the ends of the strokes are 
thick and heavy, or have a “blob,” or if the 
line is shaky and crooked, you need to prac- 
tice one at a time until you are able to write 
them firmly, fluently, and correctly before 
passing on to the next drill. 


, Pa rr Pa 
a 


? 
ae & SF 


Sie a o o Gunn 


tea, day, today, tear, dare, detail, tear, dear, 
daughter, trod, draw, to draw, heat, hid, heated, 
omit, humid, omitted 


Drill 21 


Ses and Xes 


The less effort you put into the writing of 
the ses blend the better character you will 
have. I have seen students become so ab- 





ee ee eee 
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sorbed in making this wriggley little blend 
wriggle, that once they got started they 
couldn’t stop! The blend should be short— 
not much longer, if any in some joinings, 
than s alone, because the first s is lost in the 
circle vowel or the character preceding. To 
use the vernacular of the day, “make it short 
and snappy.” 


Stdtdéddbédbdddsl SS SL LSS 


fixes, 
loses, 


races, basis, guesses, 
foxes, mixes, vexes, 
roses, fusses, musses 


Drill 12 


cases, 
possess, 


teases, 
relaxes, 


leases, 


taxes, 


The little exercise on the first line of 
Drill 12 will help you to secure the form of 
one of the ses blends. If you can write the 
exercise that gives the form for the other 
one, you have done better than I! I find it 
easier to write the blend itself. 

Study the slant of sxes and compare it 
with ses. 


Phrasing 


The importance of phrase writing, is obvi- 
ous to each one of you and need not be 
emphasized here. We spend almost as much 
time between words as we do in writing 
words; therefore, pen-lifts are wasteful. We 
should learn to write together small and 
simple words that form natural phrases and 
join easily, and we should learn to write them 
fluently and unhesitatingly with one impulse 
of the pen. The ability to do this comes with 
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practice. Where you have been thinking of 
a group of sounded letters as a unit, you 
must now learn to think of a group of wor 
as a unit and join them together rapidly. 


c 


and I, for the best, for the, he quoted, as to make 

these can be, to the, every day, of life, as well as 

in the, I have, as much, to the, of his, as to the 

with which, he pursued, for no, if we don’t know 
we want, of all, of ourselves, into it 


Drill 13 


The phrases given in Drill 13 are taken 
from the Contest Copy. Practice them care- 
fully, comparing your outlines from time to 
time with the copy to be sure that you are 
writing them correctly. Review what was 
said about joining circles to strokes, and 
about the get-away stroke at the end of char- 
acters. The more careful you are in criticis- 
ing your own notes, the less we will have to 
criticise, and the better chance you will hav 
of carrying off one of the O. G. A. prizes 


Send in Contest Notes This Month 


I hope that each of you who has faithfully 
practiced these drills will submit a specimen 
in the Contest, not only for the honor and 
glory that there is in it for you, but also t 
give me an opportunity to see how well you 
are doing. Get in line and swell the rank 
of the O. G. A. to 15,000 with 1,500 Honor- 
able Mentions, at least! My, won't that make 
last year’s classes (good though they were) 
sit up and take notice! 





The Contest Copy appears in 
Grega 








All specimens for the Annual O. G. A. Contest 


the December 


Remember April 1— 


must 


be in our hands on that date! 


and again in the February 


Writer. 
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SHORTHAND O. G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- J ‘ 
urage the development of skillful short- We shall take a little gem of 
hand writing Membership is granted to scenic beauty from Milton’s “7° Al. 
those whose notes show artistic merit - ’ . 
How to become a Member: Practice legro” for our O. G. A. test this 
the test article until you secure two copies month. All those who wish to have 
that represent your best work Mail one of their shew imens entered in the Con- 
these to the editor of the department, and u 
retain the other for comparison with the test must, however, use the copy 
published plate. If the poqeen sent us that was published in the December, 
reaches the required standard, a member- ws — 2 —. ae : a 
ship certificate will be sent you Otherwise and agam = the Fe ruary, Gre gg 
your work will be returned with suggestions Writer. The present test is to be 
and criticisms and you may try again. To used if you want to try for the 
secure appro’ al, notes must be correct In naeittt “ate mn] - 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- certificate oni 
tion, tree in movement . — 
A Certificate of Superior Merit is Sometimes walking, not unseen, 
awarded to those whose notes are of By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green, 
superior excellence This is the highest . . 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand Right against the eastern gate 
writing. It will be issued in connection Where the creat Sun begins his state, 
with the membership certificates to those Robed in flames and amber light 
whose notes warrant it Members may be- - : ~ 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- While the plowman, near at hand, 
icate an 10 » SeCL ye Bent ’ ’ . 
oo ) and how to assure 1t wil be on Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
on i IES . 
Examination Fees: An examination And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
fee of ten cer ap sae Cosempeny os h speci- And the mower whets his scythe, 
men submitted for membership, hity cents a ote: ot : | iy, Hr ts 
each application for Certificates of Superior And every shepherd tells his tale 
Merit. Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 


TYPEWRITING Whilst the landskip round it measures: 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- Russet lawns and fallows gray, 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 


open to all who qualify as superior crafts- : 
a - ' : : ' Mountains on whose barren breast 


Junior Membership: Membership in The laboring clouds do often rest; 
the Junior division is open to anyone who \ 7 ’ . . ° @ . 

i y\ - I ais 1¢ : 
is studying typewriting in a school or by ae ad ws tr m, with dai ies pied ; 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test Shallow brooks and rivers wide 
, Senter Membership: Men — 4h. Towers and battlements it sees 
the Semor division 6 open to all typists > ’ " “ ~ ores 
ciation akteniion aubeal er wat whe tev Bosomed high in tufted trees. 
reached a speed of at least forty words a —John Milton, in “L’Allearo. 
minute in general “plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 


spreec on ‘y? 

Competent Typist Certificate: This O. A. 7 ° 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more . —_ 
. minute net on the Monthly Speed Test Junior Test 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted Arrange the copy below as at- 

Tests: The tests for both membership tractively as you can on one sheet 
and “competency” appear in this depart- . : 7 
ment each month. Tests may be practised of paper, with an even margm on 
as often as desired, but only one specimen all sides. A pretty border typed 
should be sent in ac of th A.T ; ; 
. ms he p test _ open é bane — cs around the copy adds to its attrac- 
nembershi ests should b : ) : y aa ; : 
separate sheet. The speed test matter tiveness, but this is optional with 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub the typist. 
ject to International Rules, and accom- . 
PANIC by t tur s affids t A test is - — . - 
Lowry 4 ‘eotil the 28th ef the month EDUCATION. No one has ever given 
following publication a completely satisfactory definition of edu- 

+ An quamination A 7 cation. It is something that is never fin- 
must accompany each membe : - = . 

_ ished, never quite attained. That which we 


No fee is charged for speed tests. . 
acquire in the classroom merely equips us 


to learn, hands us the tools of knowledge, 
a so to speak. ° 


= 


ra tn wn 


. 





~~ 
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March Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until April 25, 1926) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 

250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


knee, with them they have been sung to sleep. A million books have 

been made of them, and the far-off hum of cities is the thick fabric of 
their use. They have lulled multitudes’ to obedience, and rebellion has been 
stirred by them. At their sound Saxon and Roman set up their standards. By 
them London Tower was built. They have been shouted in mediaeval streets. 
Ladies have listened to their song and have confessed their* love to the silly moon. 
With them the Magna Charta was signed and the Armada fought. They crossed 
the seas in the stormy Mayflower and set up their stockade against the Indians 
Their common use has built America. These common words defy exact definition‘ 
because they mean so much. They contain a hundred elusive overtones of racial 
experience and recollection. A secret of style is to make this overtone a servant 
to the thought. 


WY ine common words children have been taught a lesson at their mother’s 


Sometimes, it is true, they seem shabby at the seam, and worn and‘ rubbed. 
And yet it is usually their partnership with other words that is threadbare. An 
adjective and noun, like a fretting family, have been hitched together until both 
their backs are sore. But freed from one another for a season each regains® its 
freshness. For words themselves—old common words—do not wear out. Let 
but a master use them and they shine at a dozen facets. It is the base kitchen 
word that is the surest timber for a sonnet, but it must divorce itself from stale 
and spofted® company. The babble of vulgar tongues can be made the trumpet 
of shrewd persuasion if only its art is studied. 


Words must do more than fit the sense. They must also please the ear; for 
in prose as well as verse there is a kind of cadence, although’ of a different and 
more liberal sort. If this cadence falls to monotonous singsong it palls like a 
second spoon of honey, and prose therefore must know how to break its melody 
with comely discord. Verse holds like a dancer to his waltz, but the® feet of 
prose must move in a looser measure and ignore the insistent drum. Yet a dim 
cadence demands an accent here and there, and a word must be discarded if it 
does not show the necessary stress. It would be good practice to take a page of 
excellent prose and® by the substitution of words of equal meaning and different 
stress see how its ease and grace depart. In prose, also, as well as verse, the ear 
discriminates among the vowels and consonants. They’’ must lie in untiring 
sequence without hammering on a single letter. A word, for example, that over- 
loads a sentence with the letter S must be abandoned even if Webster affirms that 
its meaning fits precisely to the niche. In these cases the ear must” sit as an 
equal partner with the reason.(2,792 strokes)—Continued from “A Thread of 
English Road,” by Charles Sydney Brooks. 


[Refeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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A well-known lecturer tells of addressing 
a class of high school graduates. After the 
address, a young lady came up to him and 
gushingly exclaimed, “Oh, Dr. Blank, I am 
so glad my education is finished.” He says 
that his mental reply was, “Well, young lady, 
it is now time for you to go off somewhere 
and die.” Dry rot sets in on the fellow who 
thinks his education is finished, and usually 
within thirty seconds after he reaches that 
conclusion. A state of perpetual greenness 
is better than a self-satished assumption that 
one knows about all that it is worth while 
to know, since green things will continue to 
grow. They are still alive. 

Our real alma mater is the University of 
Hard Knocks. It is Ralph Parlette who 
tells us that the colors of this great institution 
of learning are black and blue, and the yell 
is Ouch. When we do not heed our lessons, 
we may be called on for the yell, and not 
infrequently are we decorated with the colors. 
But if we strive to keep on learning and 
serving, these marks may resolve themselves 
into promotion symbols. The only one who 
truly can be called educated is the one who 
is still learning. 


Senior Test 


Make a perfect and artistic copy of 
the article “Service to Policyholders” 
to be used as a preface to the tabula- 
tion which follows. 


Part I 


It is our belief that by far the most im- 
portant services which we are called upon to 
render to our policyholders are the services 
which are directly germane to our purposes 
as a Life Insurance Company. Such services, 
in the first instance, are dependent upon the 
efficiency and skill of our Agency forces in 
providing the protection best suited to the 
applicant’s need. The very great improve- 
ment in the quality of the agency forces to 
which I have already referred has made this 
particular service increasingly extensive. 

Our various forms of policies now cover 
almost any need for life insurance in its vari- 
ous forms which may arise, and we believe 
that the intelligent application of various 
types of life insurance constitutes one of the 
most essential services to our policyholders. 

Our mortality experience for 1924 has 
again shown an improvement over that of the 
previous year. This is an excellent indication 
of the quality of the risks which our under- 
writing and agency methods are securing for 
us. The ratio of actual to expected losses 
was 54.08% in 1924, as compared to 56.12% 
in 1923. The effect upon our general pros- 
perity, and thereby upon our ability to make 
most satisfactory refunds to our policyhold- 
ers, has been most marked. 


Part II 
A clear statement of the position of the 
Equitabie Life Insurance Company. Sum- 
mary of Financial Statement. The Insurance 
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Reserve, $614,484,711.00. That portion of the 
Society’s Assets reserved to pay all the 
policies as they mature. This fund is ade- 
quate because its amount will be steadily in- 
creased by future premiums and interest. 
The amount of the Reserve is determined by 
the Actuary of the Society, and verified by 
the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York. Current Insurance Liabilities, 
$13,365,556.47. These include Claims and 
Endowments pending, Funds left with the 
Society at interest, Premiums and Interest 
paid in advance, and Dividends not yet taken. 
This makes total insurance liabilities amount 
to $627,850,267.47. Miscellaneous liabilities, 
$8,949,420.26. These include amounts re- 
served for Taxes $3,960,100. Unearned in- 
terest and Rents $1,557,037, Accrued Ex- 

mses $795,346, and all other liabilities, 

636,936. Total liabilities, $636,799,687.73. 
Assets, $725,611,955.71. These Assets include 
mortgages on farms, homes and business 
properties, loans to policyholders, bonds, cash, 
etc., and are $88,812,267.98 in excess of Total 
Liabilities. This excess constitutes the Sur- 
plus Reserves, which amounts to $88,812,- 
267.98, indicating the strength of the organi- 
zation. These Surplus Reserves are assigned 
as follows: for distribution in 1925: on 
annual dividend policies, $28,000,000.00, on 
deferred dividend policies, $7,183,000.00, 
Awaiting Apportionment on deferred dividend 
policies, $3,591,441.00, for contingencies, $50,- 
037,826.93, making a total of $88,812,267.98. 


(These tests are good only to April 25, 1926) 


Club Prizes 


Transcription Test Awards 


Silver Meaal 


150 Words 
R. L. Stevenson, Gregg School, Chicago, Il. 


Bronze Medal 


125 Words 

Ann Kreutzer, Scott Collegiate Institute, Regina, Sask., 
Canads 

Mrs. Carrie EB. Seaquist, Washington Gregg Association 
Washington, D. C. 

R. C. Bredenbeck, Gregg School, Chicago, Il! 

T. A. Copple, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill 

R. K. Davidson, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill 

Hazel Saunders, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill 

BR. L. Stevenson, Gregg School, Chicago, Il 
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Mrs. Ethyl Eastes Holmes, Gary Business College, Gary. 
Ind. 

Anastacia McCrosson, Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 

Eleanor Hardy, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 

George E. Laurin, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Gertrude Williams, 
Mich. 

Kate Litwin, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

Lucy Brawner, Agricultural High School, Manassas, Va. 


Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 


0. A.T. a 


Gold Pin 


Frances Ramme, Rochester High School, Rochester, Minn. 
Mae L. Ortmyer, Thompson School, York, Pa 
Betty Alfred, Burlington High School, Burlington, Vt 


Awards 


Bronze Pin 


Fionnuala O’Donnell, Nogales High School, Nogales, Ariz. 

Margaret Carnell, Mt. St. Vincent Academy, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

Mary McCongahy, Balboa High School, 
Canal Zone 

Hazel Jacobs, St. Anthony High School, St. Anthony, Idaho 

Irene Minarik, St. Procopius School, Chicago, Ill. 

Lila Pettigrew, Ashland High School, Ashland, Kans. 

Russell Cunningham, Independence High School, Independ- 
ence, Kans. 

Carl BE. Delano, Bangor High School, Bangor, Maine 

Mary Brownlee, Sweet Grass High School, Big Timber, 
Mont. 

Helen Seidner, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sarah Forster, St. Mary’s School, Scranton, Pa. 

Hilda Jacobs, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

A. Laprade, Mt. St. Charles Academy, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Esther Gelff, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Adeline Broenen, St. Lawrence's School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Balboa, Panama, 


Honorable Mention 


Russell Cunningham, Independence High School, Independ- 
ence, Kans. 

Helen Idora Boyce, Middleboro High School, Middleboro, 
Mass 

Helen Swarthout, Lafayette High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ruth E. Becker, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Beatrice Christine, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Edna L. Eisenhart, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Allene Folkemer, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Martha A. Forry, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Mildred Heatts, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Mary Hildebrand, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Dorothy Jacobs, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Mildred Mae Lesher, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Myra EB. Mackison, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

rma Mate, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Mabel E. Miedwig, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Pauline Ness, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Mae L. Ortmeyer, Thompson School, 

Rose Peranian, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Margaret A. Ramer, Thompson School, 

Pearl V. Rehmeyer, Thomp School, York, Pa. 

Helen E. Seitz, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Mary P. Smith, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Myrtle Stover, Thompson School, York, Pa. 

Esther J. Straley, Thompson School, York, Pa. 





100% Clubs 


Jessie P. Stewart, Independence High School, Independence, 
Kans. 

Charlotte A. Follmer, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lynda E. Freitag, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Plate for the January 
O.G.A. Test 
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Submitted by typists in Missouri, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Utah 
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How Sugar is Made 


From a National Geographic “News Bulletin” 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 323 


Georgia 


G. M. Broadhurst, University of Georgia, Athens 


Hawaii 
Kamehameha School for Girls, Honolulu 
Maui 


rothy T. Teague 
a Botsford, Lahainaluna School, Lahina 


Idaho 


Beulah M. Jordan, American Falls High School, American 
Falls 
Lels E. Yeck, Blackfort High School, Blackfort 


Illinois 


Sister M. Georgina, Visitation High School, Chicago 
Christine Drennan, Divernon Township High School, Divernon 
Nellie C. Collins, Evanston Township High School, Evanston 
Harold M. Carter, Genoa Township High School, Genoa 
Margaret Reynolds, Hoopeston High School, Hoopeston 
Sister M. Valeria, St. Francis Academy, Joliet 
B. L. Jenkins, Kankakee High School, Kankakee 
M. G. Smith, Township High School, Mendota 
E. P. Barnes. Monticello Community High School 
Goldie L. Monkhouse, Paris High School, Paris 


Monticelle 


Towa 


Marjorie J. Wornock, High School, Sheldon 
Eva M. Thompson, High School, Centerville 
rence Potter, Fort Madison High School, Fort Madison 
e A. Barnard, High School, Perry 


Indiana 


sVera Vail, General Electric Technical Night School, Ft 

Wayne 

ers of Providence, St. Augustine Academy, Fort Wayne 
al H. Carmichael, Frankfort High School, Frankfort 
he English, La Porte High School, La Porte 


Kansas 


J. Haynes, Kansas City Kansas High School, Kansas 
ily 

Douglas, Marysville High School, Marysville 

P. Cross, Osage City High School, Osage City 
4. McKinney, Sabetha High School, Sabetha 


Maine 
Angie L, Edward Little 
Auburn 
Mrs. Maurice C. Varney, Cony High School, Augusta 
Norma J, Byron, Livermore Falls High School, Livermore 
Falls 


Pulsifer, High School, 


Senior 


Maryland 


Charlies B. Owens, Baltimore City College, Baltimore 
Mary F. Bailey, Buckingham High School, Berlin 


Massachusetts 


Ruth E. Perkins, Amesbury High School, Amesbury 
Sisters of Charity, St. Margaret's Convent, Dorchester 
Theda Pease, The Barnstable High School, Hyannis 


Michigan 


Sister M. Leonilla, St. Joseph School, Bay City 
Florence Filkins, Cadillac High School. Cadillac 
Carrie Kempster. Coldwater High School, Coldwater 
Mrs. Lenore Wilson, Southwestern High School, Detroit 
Irene Bunt, Eaton Rapids High School, Eaton Rapids 
Ramona Wright, Lapeer High School, Lapeer 

Hulda C. Dambler, High School, Mt. Clemens 

Maude Murphy, Senior High School, Port Huron 


Minnesota 


Sister M. Eugenia, St. Albert School, Albertville 

Clara Everson, Central High School, Austin 

Lillian M. Jackson, Beardsley High School. Beardsley 

Maybelle Hoyt, Duluth Central High School, Duluth 

Esther J. Franks and Lucie Souba, Denfleld High School, 
Duluth 

Edith L. Killam, Washington Junior High School, Duluth 

Gladys Emerson, High School, Fosston 

Alpha Irgens, High School, Gilbert 

Clara Melver, Lake City High School. Lake City 

Oretta Steinerson, Moorehead High School, Moorehead 

Alice R. Melbye, Morris High School, Morris 

Pearl J. Shaw, St. James High School, St. James 

Sister M. Ambrose, St. Frances de Sales School, St. Paul 

Sister M. J. Calasanctia, St. Agnes Commercial School, St 
Paul 

Sister M. Claudia, School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Paul 

Sister M. Basilia, School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Paul 

Christine M. Swanson, Staples High School. Staples 

Mrs. Josephine C. Austin, High School. Two Harbors 

Thelma G. Solverson, Wabasha High School, Wabasha 


Mississippi 
Ida B. Nall, Water Valley High School, Water Valley 
Missouri 


Mabel Herndon, Board of Education, Bonne Terre 
Ethel Herrell, Butler High School, Butler 
H. W. Joyner, Stephens College, Columbia 


(Continued on page 352) 
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An Account of What Occurred at the 
Golden Jubilee Convention of the 
N.Y. S. S. R. A. 


Told by Willard B. Bottome 


Chairman of the Golden Jubilee Committee 


ful event and do justice to it in the 
limited space at my command. The Golden 
Jubilee of the New York State Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association was a distinct success. 
I never saw a finer crowd at any of our 
New York State meetings. It was a “wow” 


of a convention! 


Jf hard to write an account of a wonder- 


December 28th and 29th, 1925. 


Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


Time: 
Place: 
Attendance 75 to 100 

Entertainment: Monday, lunch at Hotel Pennsyl 
vania and Hippodrome at night. 

7 uesday, lunch at Hotel Pennsylvania and banquet 
at Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Some of the visitors: R. T. Russ, Shreveport 
Louisiana, vice-president N. S. R. A.; Esteli 
Martin, Pittsburgh, president of Pennsylvania Asso 
ciation; George McBride, Philadelphia, general chair 
man of Philadelphia Convention of National Asso 
ciation; Edward W. Harnden, president of Massa 
chusetts Association; Nelson R. Butcher, of the 
Supreme Court, Toronto, Canada; Mr. and Mrs 
Horace A. Edgecomb, of Boston; Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Schrader, of Wheeling 


On Sunday night, December 27, a com- 
mittee met the out-of-town members and 
visitors who had arrived at the Hotel early. 
Messrs. Berin, Bottome, Bruckheimer, and 
Kirtland entertained them at dinner and a 
splendid evening was spent. 

Mr. Samuel Bruckheimer, in one of his 
able speeches, welcomed the visitors on Mon- 
day morning at the opening of the proceed- 
ings, delivering one of the best talks I have 
ever heard. Louis B. Freer, that fine, clean- 
cut young fellow from Rochester, responded 
in like manner on behalf of the visitors. 

After President Wm. A. Murray’s address 
and the reports of the various committees, 
Secretary Maurice C. Kestenbaum rendered 
his report, showing what a good secretary he 
had been, for his report showed a substantial 
balance in the treasury. Then came the speed 
contest for the Bottome Cup, about which 
you read last month. 

This is the first time in the history of any 
association where the 280 speed has been read 
two-voice for five minutes, not counting Q’s 
and A’s. That such wonderful records were 


John J. Healy 


1026 President 


made by the comntestants speaks well for th 
two-voice dictation. The writer read the 
questions and Mr. Edgecomb the answers 

After the speed contest seventy-five peop! 
sat down to lunch at the Hotel Pennsylva: 
as the guests of the Golden Jubilee Committ: 
After the animated chattering and the coffee 
Justice Harry E. Lewis, of the Brookly 
Supreme Court, was introduced by Mr. Frank 
N. Applegate. Judge Lewis spoke of |! 
pleasant relations with court stenographers 
of the value and importance of their ser\ 
ices. He strongly favors an immediate and 
substantial increase in the salaries of th 
Supreme Court stenographers, and suggested 
ways and means of accomplishing such 
crease by early legislative action. 

After lunch all the visitors were called 
upon to say something—and they did, and not 
one of them made a dull comment. 

The shorthand clinics conducted by John J 
Healy, of Buffalo, and Charles L. Swem, of 
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New York City, gave everybody an oppor- 
tunity to discuss short-cuts freely. Those 
who participated were Mr. Healy, John R. 
Ruehmling, of Brooklyn, Mr. Swem, Louis 
B. Freer, of Rochester, Rupert P. SoRelle, 
of New York, and Clyde H. Marshall, of 
Brooklyn. 

The clinic was followed by a paper by 
Godfrey Dewey, whose subject related to the 
characteristics of script shorthand. 

The New York Association voted to join 
with the Pennsylvania Association in ar- 


William M. Murray 


1925 President 


rangements for the National Association Con- 
vention to be held in Philadelphia next 
August at the time of the Sesqui-Centenial 
Exposition, and a large committee, headed 
by Peter P. McLoughlin, was appointed to 
coéperate with the entertainment committee 
of the Pennsylvania Association. 

There were many social gatherings in con- 
nection with the Convention. It seemed hard 
to pry little groups apart and get them into 
the convention hall at times—because every- 
body was so interested in the discussion of 
matters shorthand that they would talk it out. 

One of the interesting features on the pro- 
gram was the splendid paper of William A. 
Comstock, of Syracuse, giving a brief history 
of the association beginning with fifty years 
ago at Syracuse. The paper dealt largely 
with the lives and early work of the dis- 
tinguished members of the shorthand report- 
ing profession in the early days of the 
organization. Only two charter members sur- 
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vive: Spencer C. Rodgers, of Albany, and 
Fred J. Morgan, of Syracuse. 

Mr. Comstock’s paper was accompanied by 
photographs of charter members, of buildings 
wherein the first meetings were held, and con- 
tained data and information of the greatest 
interest. 

As ‘I said in the beginning of this article, 
it is impossible in the short space allotted 
me to give an account of everything that 
happened. You all know how it is in con- 
ventions—one or two men take charge of the 
arrangements and are kept so busy that they 
see little of what is going on. Secretary 
Kestenbaum and myself were in that posi- 
tion—eternally watching everything to see 
that things went off smoothly. We had little 
time for anything else. 

But the banquet—that was the real thing 
One hundred and fifty people sat down in the 
spacious roof garden of the Hotel Pennsy! 
vania and to the music of a seven-piece jazz 
orchestra partook of one of the finest meals 
ever served. 

At the banquet Hon 
ludge of the Court of General 
and for the county of New York, made a 
masterly address in which he referred to his 
close association with the members of our 
profession, and, in line with the talk of Judge 
Lewis, said that no court stenographer has 
yet to date ever received the compensation 
to which he was entitled. Judge Talley’s 
address was eloquent and entertaining in the 
highest degree 

After the banquet there was a dance and 
it was noticed that many of the “old boys” 
were whirling around as merrily and as hap- 
pily as the youngsters. At about two a. m 
the next day the party began to break up— 
after a perfect day. 


Alfred J. Talley, 


Sessions, in 


New Officers 


At the business session the following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: 


President, John J. Healy, of Buffalo. 
Vice-President, Harry M. Kidder, of New York 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. E. Finsterbach, of Buffalo 


Chairman of Executive Committee, John H. Ruchm 
ling, of Brooklyn. 


Acknowledgments 


The Committee on Resolutions embodied in 
its report the thanks of the Association to 
the various exhibitors for their contributions 
to the Association. Also to Clyde H. Mar- 
shall and two of his assistants, for reporting 
the proceedings of the Convention; and to 
Mabie, Todd & Co. for contributing fountain 


pens. 
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‘“Wanted---A Man” 


From the San Jose “Mercury-Herald” 
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Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


(Continued from the February issue) 


The 


HE Senior Partner in a_ shorthand 
reporting firm, we will assume, has 
achieved notable success in his calling, 
1 his position with the firm is merely an 
itward evidence of his personal accomplish- 
nts over a peridd of years. These posi- 
are reached through the skillful and 
conscientious performance of duty. The 
senior partner has demonstrated that he can, 
because of general knowledge, care and at- 
tention to duty, given clients the service they 
require in the preservation and preparation 
of true and correct records in court cases. 
He has also demonstrated that he possesses 
ialities of manhood and character to entitle 
m to the respect of the members of the 
and the bench. 


tions 


Earn Your Prestige 


however, 
settle 
on his 


There are other attainments, 
which he must reach before he can 
lown in comfort and console himself 

ng record of service. He must have ac- 
quired through training and experience such 
a wide knowledge of everything pertaining 
to his profession that he can be looked upon 
as an authority. He must have kept himself 
so closely in touch with the progress of his 
profession that his opinion on new and on 

ld practices will be sound and meet with 
the ready approval of all his fellow reporters. 
He must have learned that to occupy a posi- 
tion of prominence in his profession he must 
first gain the unqualified regard and respect 

those most intimately associated with him. 
This respect can be gained only through a 

ng series of dealings in which his conduct 

s been fair and considerate toward his co- 

rkers and just and dignified with his 

ents, 

Further than that, when reporting assign- 

ents are difficult he must be able to set the 
example in skill and perfection of technique 
so that he can dictate with fluency and accu- 


Senior Partner 


racy. When the senior partner is looked 
upon as the acme of perfection in the per- 
formance of his work he his influ- 
ence and confidence the standard of the work 
of every one with whom he is associated. 

The effort of his office associates to emulate 
him is one of the valuable contributions he 
makes to his calling. 


raises by 


Devote Part of Your Leisure to 
Advancing Your Profession 


The senior partner, having perhaps more 
leisure than younger reporters, can devote 
some of his time to the advancement of his 
profession. He can work on committees and 
serve on the councils of his national associa- 
tion and give freely of his experience for the 
benefit of the from which and 
by which he has saved and accumulated a 
sufficient competence to make his declining 
years a time of pleasant reflection and real 
enjoyment. 

If the senior partner has the ability and 
inclination, he can leave to posterity a con- 
tribution in the way of successful methods 
of the conduct of a reporting business, sug- 
gestions for younger men in their preparation 
for reporting, shorthand phrases that he has 
found useful, or perhaps some system of 
phrasing that would be generally applicable 
to the shorthand system he has used; stereo- 
typed forms in court records common to 
particular types of records which are not 
published in books, or some other type of 
contribution that his initiative and enterprise 
may suggest. 


professi mn 


Make Friends with Prominent Citizens 


It has always seemed to me the reporters 
of standing and maturity could make a real 
contribution to the shorthand profession by 
their contact with men in high position in 
political and commercial life. The young man 
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A Police Court Case 


(Continued from the February issue) 
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cannot take the time and would not have the 
acquaintance or opportunity to take lunch 
with the mayor of his city or the governor 
f his state, as the senior partner of the kind 
I have in mind does have. Many of our re- 
porters today enjoy the closest friendship 
with the most prominent men and women of 
the nation, and the opportunity is presented 

those reporters to establish in the minds 
of representative men and women the char- 
acter of shorthand reporting work, the skill 
that is required, the intelligence that must 
be exercised, and the remuneration that 
should properly be given shorthand reporters. 


Help the Young Reporters 


The senior partner must avoid selfishness. 
It is easy to get into the ruts of selfishness, 
narrowness, and closeness. Times change and 
an exemplary reporter will keep young 
enough and flexible enough to adjust himself 
to the times in which he lives. 

The experience or the necessity of dealing 
with a reporter, long established in business 
and successful as the world usually regards 
uccess, who is not considerate or fair with 
the younger reporters, is very unpleasant. 
Successful reporters should make it a rule 

be as helpful as possible to their associates 
who are meeting constantly the problems of 
lificult reporting assignments. Paying re- 
porters bills promptly, making extra allow- 
ances and sometimes advancing money will 
help to build loyalty and co6peration—qualities 
which are vital to the complete success of a 
reporting business. 


What Makes Success? 


How does the senior partner get all of this 
standing and prestige? No set rules can be 
given. Success rests on a solid foundation. 
A man cannot be unfair and unkind to others 
all his life and expect to get much happiness 
out of life. Unless a man has money with 
which to buy prestige and standing in the 
community he has to rely upon the common 
virtues of sobriety, morality, and fair dealing. 
He must learn through observation how to 
conduct himself when he associates with men 
and women of culture, of education, and of 
wealth. He must have self-respect and de- 
port himself pleasingly and acceptably, and 
— contacts of friendship and good 
will, 

If the senior partner has mechanically re- 
ported court cases and conventions all his life 
and has learned nothing from his work, he is 
to be pitied, for the opportunity is presented 
to the busy reporter to get the experiences 
of the most successful people in life. He can 
avoid their mistakes and profit by their suc- 
cesses. The reporter of the successful type 
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will have the ability to apply these lessons to 
his own conduct and work, and, as a conse- 
quence, will elevate himself to a position of 
popularity socially and professionally. 


Retire Gracefully 


When the senior partner has done all these 
things, he then is faced with the most diffi- 
cult problem of his life, that of retiring 
gracefully. He has passed through all the 
stages of reporting—the stage where he was 
just a cub reporter, without clients and with- 
out professional friends, and on up the ladder 
until he has now occupied the position of 
senior for a number of years. He is nearing 
the time when he must call to his aid younger 
men. He needs ability to make good selec- 
tions. When he has selected his associates 
to carry on the work from where he left 
off, he has to learn to step back and let 
others assume the burdens of management 
and leadership. He must suggest the way, 
advise when advice is wanted or needed, lend 
encouragement and sympathy, and learn for 
the first time in his active life to take a 
position in the background and like it. This 
experience will be the real test of his man- 
hood and character. 

Looking backward, he ought to have pleas- 
ant memories and deep satisfactions arising 
out of the conduct of his business. He ought 
to have the confidence and respect of his 
clients and business acquaintances, and the 
admiration and profound respect of those 
with whom he is associated. 


A Police Court Case 


Writer) 


(Continued from the February Gregg 
Q Were you ever arrested at any time? 
A Never in my life. 

Q Were you ever intoxicated or arrested for being 
intoxicated? A No, sir. 
Mr. Saner: That is all. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Me. Becx 

Q About what time did this accident take place? 
A Well, I should judge around twelve o'clock. 
Q Twelve o'clock Saturday night? A Yes, sir. 
Q Where had you been previous to that? 
A Just taking my friend home. 
Q Where? A On Hager Avenue. 
Q What number? A 1326. 
Q How far away was that? 
A I should judge about ten blocks. 
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Q Ten blocks? A Eight or ten blocks. 

Q Did you have anything to drink over at your 
friend’s house? A I had coffee. 

Did you have any wine? A No, sir. 

No whiskey or anything? A No, sir. 

How long had you been at your friend’s house? 
About two hours, I guess. 

Where were you before that? 

We were to an outing in the afternoon. 
Where? A Out in Oak Park. 

What did you do there? 

Just an outing, a barbecue. 

Did you have anything to drink there? 

A Nothing that I saw, outside of just what they 
call near-beer. 

Q Near-beer? A Near-beer. 

Q Do you know whether or not there was any 
ether in the mear-beer, or anything to make you 
dopey? A I didn’t have any of it. I don’t know. 

Q Did you drink any of this near-beer? 

A No, sir. 

Q Not even one glass? 


DO PFPOO rd Powoo 


- 


A Not even one glass. 
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O Did your friends drink any of it? 
A I don’t know. I did not see them. 
Mr. Becx: That is all. 
REDIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Saner 

Q You did not go to the outing with them 
you? A No. 

QO You met them out there? A Yes, sir. 

Mr. Orson: Mr. State's Attorney, may I 
few questions? 


Mr. Becx: Surely. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Otson 

© Mr. Miller, how long were you at this barb 
in the afternoon? A About four and one-half h 

Q Did you see any liquor around there? 

A No, sir. 

Q While you were there? A No, sir. 

(To be continued next month) 


Key to The Gregg Winter Girl 


Designed by Elsie Carlson 


Walker High School, 


Washburn, 


Wisconsin 


in the February Gregg Writer 


Cap: check, shipment, all, character, done, ask, 
care, world; learn, like, rightly. 

Face and hair: the, a, at-it, an, 
acknowledge, for, paragraph, he, 
air-where, so. 

Left arm: gentlemen, our-are-hour, may-my, must, 
long, new, he; than-then, ships, low, 
always, look, neck; on. 

Right arm: wife, of, care, me, a-an, insurance, 
gentlemen, of, shall-ship, shown; our-hour-are, right. 

Scarf: he can, keen, move, ovght, so; car-correct, 
were, while; were, soon, he, because, at, consider, he, 
key, and, three, the, no-know, is not; world, call, 
see, it, mere, he, must, season, why, he, new-knew; 
came; do-due, state. 


change-which, 
eke-week-weak, 


is-his, a-an, 


gladly, he, so, show, on, 


Sweater: buy, inclose, new, give, or, state-is 
more, correct-car, me, kindly, list, low, were; w 
receive, name, it-at, far-favor, must, rear. 

Right leg and skate: is not-soon, put, go-¢ 
moving, call, credit-correctly, good-go, is not, in-t 
near, will-well, not-in, he, man, I, agree, am-mor 
can, gave, on, list, an-a. 

Left leg and skate: glad, well-will, while, car 
correct, remittance, can, hour-our-are; more-am, 
not, I, agree, soon-is not, moving, a-an; can, w 
relat teach-t 
tonight; ur, } 

Ice: 


gracefulness of 


hile 


allow; it 
correctly-credit, real-regard, are-hour- 


ve, surance, question, 


m’s and n’s, (design) She skates with 


Gre movement. 


gg 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 355) 


Delta High School, Delta 
Lancaster High School, 
Richmond High School, Richmond 
Charlies High School, St. Charles 
St. Joseph 

Salisbury 


Charles E. Miller, 
Elsie Deutschmann, 
Mayme E. Magill, 
Lurline Wightman, St. 
Hazel Quick, Benton High School, 
Lila Dowden, Salisbury High School, 
Sister Mary Hilda, Fontbonne College, St. Louis 
Leila M. Dominick, Principia School, St. Louis 
Bister Bimigia, St. Alphonsus High School, St. 


Lancaster 


Louis 


Montana 


Sister M. Alexius, St. Peter's High School, 
Mollie Abshire, Butte High School, Butte 
Miss M. A. Soule, Chinook High School, Chinook 
BE M. Cavanaugh, Great Falls High School, Great 
Mrs. Floy Martin, High School, Sumatra 


Anaconda 


Falls 


North Dakota 


Sister Mary Philomena, St. Mary's School, 


Ohio 

Emily Roe, Bryan High School, Bryan 
Willia Myers Brownfield, Glenville High School, Cleve 
Sister Chrysantha and Sister Gervaise, St. Mary's Hig! 

School, Columbus 
Edna M. Holt, tronton High School, Ironton 
Sister M. Marguerite, St. Joseph's High School, 
Marie E. Miller, Kenmore High School, Kenmore 
Miss M. Strohminger, Lebanon High School, Lebanon 
Mrs. F. H. Reed, High School, Mansfield 
Frances Border, Wells High School, Steubenville 
G. K. Pearce, Steubenville High School, Steubenville 
Marie Gatten, Woodsflield High School, Woodsficld 


New England 


Irontor 
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Oklahoma Rhode Island 

» C. Skene, Hominy High School, Hominy Sister M. Teresa, St. Mary's Ser ry, t Providence 
E. Miller, Central High School, Tulsa - , 
Washington 
) . 

Pennsylvania ir ‘or Marysville High Sel 
ginia Stewart, Apollo High School, Apollo . ch Scho 
Schreiber, Manor Township High Scheol, Millers- 





I] "’ 0 ming 


White, Washington Business College, Washington J er, hool, Ge 


[Another installmes f this list will appea S$ soon space is available] 


°o 
Business Letters 


Letters to Large Users 


truct tatior haus 8 
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HORT STORIES 
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Telling Tales 
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The -Man for the Fob 
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